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The St. Louis Printing House. 


Printer 
AND pypiish!™ 


215 Pine St. ST. LOUIS. 


=O--o- 








I would invite the attention:of all requiring 
anything in my line, to my unsurpassed 
facilities for doing 


Book & Job Printing, 


BINDING, 
Engraving & Lithographing. 


Having Five Stegm Presses of the most 
improved makes; large fonts of Book and 
Newspaper Type. of both old style and 

rn faces, and several hundred fonts of 

the most tasteful plain and fancy Job Type, 

the best workmen obtainable, I am con- 

nt of my ability to meet every demand, 
tither for fine or common work. 

Imake a specialty of Fine 


BOOK & PAMPHLET WORK, 


And can show specimens, which will compare 
favorably with the most artistic productions 
ofeastern publishers. I invite correspondence 
from authors desiringto publish, and shall be 
p to furnish estimates when requested. 


COLLECE CATALOCUES, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
LAWYERS’ BRIEFS, 
And all work of similar character, speedily, 
tastefully and economically done. 
wt the department of Railroad, Steamboat, 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING, 


lam prepared to fill all orders, large or small : 

» Bill Heads, Circulars, Letter Heads, 
velopes, Account S2!es, Statements, Leaf- 
ets, Dodgers, etc., furnished at low rates and 
short notice. 


BLANK BOOKS 
MADE TO ORDER. . 
Connected with my establishment is a large 
and complete Bindery, which enables me to 
epost all work of this kind in unsurpassed 


WEDDINC CARDS, 
Invitations and Envelopes, Ball Pro- 
mes, Tickets, etc., gotten up in the 
and most fashionable styles, and sent by 
or express at small cost. 


mwepapers AND MACAZINES. 
have sufficient material to “ set up” eight 
or ten ordinary newspapers at once; end 
desiring to issue temporary publica- 
of this sort,can not do better than to 
ancpend with me. Liberal inducements 
to permanent periodicals. 


S, 
Chancy R. Barns, 
215 Pine Street, al aaa ¥< LOUIS, MO. 


5 Nice Cards, Plaid, no. Silk, Block,&c 
with name, 13c. F. W. AUSTIN co., 


North Haven, Ct. 10-7 11-6 
BEATT Piano, Organ best. {7Look! 
startling news. Organs, 12 stops, 

$35. Pianos only $130, cost $650. Cir, Free. 
x11 11-10 Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


WONDER BOX contains 


12 Sheets Paper, 198 Decalcomanie, 

12 Envelopes, ‘132 Embossed Pictures, 
8 Sheets Col. Paper, 1 Floral Card, 
1 Lead Pencil, 1 Pen Holder, 








3 Pens, 2 Book Marks, 
1 Motto, 25 Wood Splints, 
12 Comic Cards,‘ _5 Flags, 
40 Silhouttes, 5 Picture Holders, 
36 Love Mottoes, 50 Scrap-book Pictures, 


22 Splint-work Patterns. 531 articles for 42 cts. 
(by mail for 53 yoo It amounts at retail to $! .45. 
Postage stamps taken. Agents wanted. J. JAY 
sOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
This advertisement will appear one time only. 


Pin it up,— Send now or at any time. x-ll 
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) Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with 
name on, 13c. CLINTON BRQS., Clin- 


tenville, Conn. 10-7 11-6 





$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
x-1 12 Portland, Maine. 


a Week to Agents, $10 Outfit Free. 
$55 (0 $77 PO. VICKERY, 
9-11 10-10 Augusta, Maine. 


| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 newspapers. 
Howto advertise Send 25c to 
x-1 12 G. P. ROWELL & CO.,N. Y. 











$ | 2 aday athome. Agests wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9-4 TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 





to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 35 tree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Ghurches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanvuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 
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THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 








HOBART, Prov, «JOHN C. HOSS, Sop't 


Relief PlatesinHard Type-Metal 


Ag excellent SUBSTITUTE for WOOD-CUTS 
For Printing all sorts of ILLUSTRATIONS, at much LOWER PRICES, 


Used by the principal PUBLISHERS & MANUFACTURERS throughout the country, 
fend Stamp for New Lustrated Circular, _ Please say where you saw this, 








10-6 8 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK-DAYS OF GOD 


By Prof. Herbert W. Morris, A.M.,D. 
D. The Grand History of the World before 
Adam. Its dateless origin, thrilling and myste- 
rious changes in becoming a fit abode for man. 
The beauties, wonders and realities of Plan, as 
shown by Science. Seo plain, clear and easily 
understood that all read it with delight. Strong- 
est commendations. Send for circular, terms, 
and sample illustrations. Address, 

x-10 J.C. McCURDY & CO. 
St Louis, Mo. 


5O LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
18c, 40 in case 13c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 
ance Cards, 10c. Agent’s outfit, 10c. 

10-611-5 M. DUWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able* Rates. Orders~ Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 

- SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
NT vocicndsccecnseeavee ets cecsasecnequcde 50 
Lectures ........ Oden cinnssepeonsansapateet ais 1 00 
Common School Edition........ meenneaeenes $1 50 
Counting House Edition...............ss0008 3 00 
WO svadavoeadsorserwsepweascacscnese tntancucs 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


9-9c 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and iour 
years respectively. For catalogue with-full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS, M.A, 
President. 





PAS Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 
Heights.—The thirty-first year of this. in- 
stitution will open Sept. 12, 1877. Pupils from 
abroad are received into the family of Mrs. E. 
J. Smith, a member of the taculty. The best 
facilities are afforded for Music, Painting, and 


Languages. Elective course allowed. For cir- 
culars, address A. CRITTENDEN, Ph D. 
10-89 10 Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. Open to both sexes. Four courses ef 
study. Address JAS. W. STRONG, 
10-8 9 10 President. 








WORCESTER'S 


DICTIONARIES 
THE STANDARD. 


[From Whitelaw Reid, Esq., Editor of the N. 
Y. Tribune, Aug. 15, 1877]. 

“After our recent strike we made 
the change to WORCESTER as our 
authority in spelling, chiefly to bring 
ourselves into conformity with the 
accepted usage. as well as to gratify 
the desire of most of our staff, inclu- 
ding such gentlemer as Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley, and 
Mr. John R. C. Hassard.”’ 





{From the N. Y. Evening Post]. 

“It follows from this with unerring 
accuracy that WORCESTER’S Dic- 
tionary, being preferred over all oth- 
ers by scholars and men of letters, 
should be used by the youth of the 
country and adoptedin the common 
schools,”’ 


[From the N. ¥. Herald]. 

“The best English writers and the 
most particular American writers 
use Worcester as their authority.”’ 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


“ PHILADELPHIA. 





OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. 
logue, etc., address the President, 
10-89 10 11 GEO. F. MAGOUN, D. D. 


For cat- 





LACKBOARD in the’Sunday School.—A 
practical guide for; superintendents and 
teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated 
$1 50 of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 


10-8eomly 119, Nassau St., N. Y. 





4 MYER Mr, 
WEELLS Co 


CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O. 


9-8: 10.7 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Aduress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 








oy WPERTHWAIT § CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 

MONROE’S READERS & SPELLERS. 

HAGAR’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

GREENE’S GRAMMARS. 

GREENE § LANGUAGE SERIES. 
pasCatalogues free. 

introduction, and in exchange for old 

books in use.“@3 

FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent. 


25 Washinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
x-7 89 


Liberal terms for 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Tenney’s Nat. Hist., 
&c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address O. S. 
Cook, 63 Washington street, Chicago; or Thos. 
Scholes, Marshalltown, lowa. 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swintén’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia, 


Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and Anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Biograyhy, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing — of the World, Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. . ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 8 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


NEVV’ BOOBS. 


RAY’S 
New Arithmetics. 


We have pleasure in announcing that these fa- 
vorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready ina New and Revised Edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the 
manner of conducting commercial transactions, 
and especially in Business Arithmetic, have been 
carefully noted, and the New Edition will be 
found fully up to the times — the Latest, 
Cheapest and Best. 

ALSO NOW READY: 


Thalheimer’s Ceneral Hist’y. 
Bartholomew’s Czesar. 
Kiddle’s “‘How to Teach,”’ 


(Improved Edition). 
Venabie’s U. S. History, 


(New Editien). 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 





DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 

SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x311-2 


MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE 


(HOSPITAL ADJOININC). 
Cor 23dand Christy Av, St. Louis,Mo. 
The thirty-seventh Annual Announcement anv 
Catalogue of this institution now ready. Send 
forone The preliminary course tothe Regular 
Course for 1877-8 begins September 10th. Regu- 
lar Course the Ist of October. Facilities im- 
proved. Students should see our announcement 
before deciding what school to attend. For an- 
nouncement or other information address the 
Dean. P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M. D., 
10-7 11 1523 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Morgan Park Military Academy, |. 


Morgan Park (near Chicago) Ill., combines the 
advantages of thorough instruction and disci- 
pline, the surroundings of a Christian home, 
and healthful, pleasant and elevated locatien. 
Fall term will commence Sept. 6th, 1877. For 
further information and catalogues call on or 
address the undersigned at Morgan Park, Cook 
county Ill., or Room 5, Methodist Church Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 
CAPT. ED. N. KIRK. TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., 
10-7 12 ‘Associate Principals. 














POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


4 Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 


Hii. be - Chemist. 

IV. sigs ied a Eng’ ee 

7; ne $y Ax Archite 

VI. wad ss cn fee soa ‘of Phi- 
losophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


St. Cneids Law Painnt. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


eal P Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
im a Law, "and Provost of the Law De- 


A bert «Toda, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as ap —— to Nope yy vies % 

Alexander Martin, A. - of Admirality, 
Marine Ins. .¥ binritime La = 

Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 

John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Chester Hl Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and Evidence. 
rge M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments. 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee a in every case in advance. 
There are six scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 

are no extra charges 
Students are admitted toeither class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 





For ry address 
GoMvST WART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
arta Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship, 

Its organization comprehends: 


is ND HOININ 56553 6s ecviehan ss comadest wae 
Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


II, Mary Institute, 
ehweesesel Prof. 


c. 8. Pennell, Principal. 


. The aa ckanalag Senee cane eaesee 
Prof. C. M. Weelwasd; Dean. 


Vv. The St. Louis Law School, 
Prof. G. M. 


Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
«reat pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Itsequipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 


(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) od Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) ef Chemistry. 

(d@) ai Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Acsaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
uon, is a very important feature.in the work of 
every year. 


Both the Polytechnic School and the College 


are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

Vv. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is so well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 

3°F or further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination pe pers of previous years will be 
sent if desired, xaminations for College and 


Polytechnic Schoc! pr June 11-12, and in Sep- 
tember. 10-3 
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Read the Following Spleudid Offer, 
And send your name and address, upon receipt 
of which we will forward you descriptive ci. 
culars. 


Appleton’s Journal, 
Published Monthly, 

Containing descriptive illustrated articles q 
well-known localities; continued stories by t, 
foremost foreign and American authors; shor 
sketches of travel, history, adventure, and yo. 
mance; reviews of first-class works; bright and 
crisp editorials. ‘The best and cheapest mag: 
zine published. 


The Popular Science Monthly, 

Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, 
Containing the best thoughts of the most ad. 
vanced minds in this and other countries; illus. 
trated when necessary to further convey their 
ideas. 


The Popular Science Monthly Sup. 
plement. 
Conducted by E, L. and W. J. Youmans, 
Containing the very best artieles published in 


the foreign scientific journals and reviews. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Regular Prices. 


Appletons’ Journal per annum............ $3 00 
Appletons’ Journal, with one of ‘‘Dick- 
ens in his Study’ ; See, 


Popular Science Monthly, » ‘per annum..... 50 
Popular Science Monthly Supplement. . 30 
e will send the above-named magazines to 
one address for one year, for $9 Ps with plate 
of ‘*Dickens in his Study,’’ $10 
Popular Science Monthly and a 
Journal, one year 
Popular Science Monthly and Appletons’ 
Journal, with plate of ‘*Dickens in his 
Stud al 
Popular Science Monthly and Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly Supplement................. 7 
Appletons’ Journal and Popular Science 
onthly Supplement . : .6% 
Appletons’ Journal and Po opular Science 
Monthly ee, with — of Dick- 
ens in his Study.. ; : 
Any person sending us four subscribers to ei- 
ther magazine, with amount for the same, will 
be entitled to a copy gratis; that 1s, five copies 
of Appletons’ Journal will be sent as you may 
direct upon soon of $12 00; five ae of The 
Popular Science Monthly, for $20 00. 
ddress all communications to 
D, APPLETON &CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


w%FSubscriptions to the above magazines re- 
ceived at thi at this office. 


Teachers, Student and Scho School Ofc 


And all Persons interested in 


Procuring the Best Textbooks 


Should not fail to understand the claims of the 
University Series, which includes Mau- 
ry’s Geographies, Venable’s Mathe- 
matics, Holmes’ ‘Readers, Gilder- 
sleeve’s Latin, DeVere’s French, &. 





Very favorable terms for examination or in- 
troduction, For full particulars apply to 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, or toS. 8. Nichols, 
Houston, Texas. 10-11 11-10 





$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 
Made any day in Puts and Calls. Invest accord- 
ing to your means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 
Privileges, has brought a small fortune to the 


cfreful investor. Weadvise when and howto 
operate safely. Book with full information sent 


free. Address orders a 4 “er and telegraph to 
XTER & CO., _ 
Bankers and Brokers, a Wall Street, N. Y. 


_x-411-8 


~ STATE 
Normal School! 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Entire expenses from $25 to $45 per term. 


= aeiadiasasaae 





Six hundred students enter annually. 

The course of study extends over four years. 

The Professional Course is more extensivé 
than that of any other Normal School in the 
West. 

The eleventh year opens September 11, 1877. 

Catalogues with full particulars sent free 0? 
application. Address 





PRES. J. BALDWIN, Kirksville, Mo. 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
td in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








— The Eleventh Volume begins 
With the January number. For ten 
years the JOURNAL has visited all 
parts of the United States, regularly, 
aud has met the unqualified approval 
The eleventh volume, 
We may safely say, will be superior to 
In clubs of 


of educators. 


any of its predecessors. 
five, one dollar a year. 








lowa sent us over four hundred 
subscribers last month. Kansas and 
Texas follow on close behind. Our 
Yachers will find the JouRNAL pay- 
ig a large per cent. on the invest- 
Ment. It costs only $1 per year in 
clubs of five—postage prepaid. Sin- 


gle subscribers, $1 60 per year. 








THE “reading clubs” recommended 
by the Journax begin to tell. Every 
teacher would do well to organize 


me. They will interest, instruct 
and unite all. 


HALF FARE. 





66 ES, yes !”? said Colonel Soper, 
Gen. Supt. of the St. Louis, I. 
M. and 8. R.R. “Yes, we will make 
it half fare—that is, we will return 
free all who pay full fare in going to 
your Educational Convention in 
Southeast Missouri. Get out the 
teachers and the school officers too,” 
said Colonel Soper, “and stir up the 
people! Thatis what is needed not 
only in Southeast Missouri, but in 
Arkansas and Texas. We have ex- 
cellent land on the line of our road— 
a fine climate—and now if good 
schools can be established, the South- 
west will prosper. Our road will do 
its full share in this direction,” said 
the Colonel. “Get out the people, 
stir up an interest in the convention 
—make it a success, and all who at- 
tend, and pay full fare going, shall be 
returned free.” 








—The JOURNAL needs no recom- 
mendation, it recommends itself.” “1 
read other journals, but I study the 
American.” “I find the American 
more practical, and more helpful to 
teachers, than any other journal pub- 
lished.” We might fill a volume with 
cheering expressions like the above. 


——The Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
ids, December 26, 27, and 28. 
and think, will soon lack not only 


what he already knows. 








culation. 








“School Management” in this issue 
says: 


? 





M. 


THE article on Southeast Missouri, 
by Hon. R. D. Shannon, will deserv- 
edly attract attention. It discusses 
ably and fearlessly the causes which 
have been at work to retard the pro- 
gress of education, not only in South- 
east Missouri, but in a very large area 
of territory in the United States. 

A better day is dawning. Each 
centre of intelligent action and sym- 


your “reading clubs,” or for any in- 
formation you may need. 

We know how difficult it is for 
teachers remote from large places, to 
secure what is needed. Send stamp 
Don’t write on postal 
cards and neglect to state your post- 
office address. 








pathy helps to create others, and so 
the good work progresses. 








THE teachers of Texas are working 
more effectively and harmoniously 
than ever before. 

We tender our thanks for the kind- 
ness of an election as an honorary 


ARKANSAS teachers and school of- 
ficers are determined not only’ to 
make the most of their present school 
law, but to supplement its deficien- 
cies, if it is necessary, to inaugurate 
and sustain’good schools. 

Under the direction and efficient 
management of Hon. Geo. W. Hill, 
the State Superintendent, new schools 


sociation will be held at Cedar Rap- 


——The teacher who does not read 


knowledge, but vigor in teaching 


WE tender our sincere thanks to 
those who are at work so efficiently 
and successfully to extend our .cir- 


Ten or twelve copies of this jour- 
nal circulated in a neighborhood will 
insure about one hundred intelligent 
and interested friends of good schools. 


One of our most practical and ex- 
perienced teachers, in reading the 


proof of Prof. Baldwin’s article on 


“That article will be worth 


more than $100,000 to the schools of 
this country.” 
We think so, too. 


member of “The Texas Educational 
Association.” 

The officers elected for the first 
year are as follows: 

Maj. J. M. Richardson, President, 
Sulphur Springs. 

Dr. M. B. Franklin,First Vice Pres- 
ident, Grapevine. 

Rev. J. R. Malone, Chaplain, Lis- 
bon. ; 

Prof. Wm. H. Allen, Recording 
Secretary, Dallas. 

H. A. Spencer, Cor. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Dallas. 

It is requested that auxiliary asso- 
ciations be organized in each county 
and congressional district, and that 
delegates be sent therefrom to the 
State Association. 

Its objects are to cultivate fraternal 
feelings; to elevate and to ennoble 
ourselves and our profession; to 
unite teachers in harmonious co-ope- 
ration; to enlighten the public mind 
on the school question, and to ad- 
vance all the educational interests of 
the State. Annual sessions are to be 
held. Of the time and place of the 
next, public notice will be given. 

Our friend, Rev. John Washburn, 
formerly President of Ewing Col- 
lege, Illinois, has located at San An- 
tonio. 

He is not only one of the most en- 
ergetic and competent men in the ed- 
ucational work, but one of the most 
,| patient and industrious workers we 
have. 








CALL on us for any help you may 
need in organizing your schools, or 








are being organized in every county 








—tThe teacher who attempts to 
build up his own school by ruining 
other schools, is, to say the least, very 
short-sighted. There is room enough 
for all and work enough for all. 

Education is one of those benefi- 
cent things by which “giving doth 
not impoverish, or withholding make 








——tThe second term of the State 
Normal at Kirksville, Mo., begins 
Nov. 20. The school, now in its elev- 
enth year, was never in a better von- 
Sixty counties are represent- 
ed. Last year 600 students were en- 








Hon. 8. M. Errer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Ili- 
nois, has proved to be an honest, ca- 
pable, efficient officer, doing a vast 
amount of good work in the right 








Any of the valuable and interest- 
ing books noticed in this journal, 
will be sent to teachers or others, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 








Whatever makes us either think or 
feel strongly, adds to our power, 
enlarges our field of action. 








The more difficulty there is in crea- 
ting good men, the more they are 
used when they come. 
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COMBINATIONS. 
HAT teacher, that individual, 
will be most successful in any 
commurity, who can combine with 
‘ others. and so utilize what of ability 
or strength, or of good they find al- 
ready existing. 

Each can do something, and by a 
little attention given to the matter, 
this “something” can be readily as- 
certained. Then you have gained au 
important point; you have the key 
to the situation. Now then use this 
and combine this with others, and 
you begin not only to lay a strong 
foundation, but to build up and 
strengthen. 

A teacher can soon set all the pupils 
at work helping themselves and help- 
ing others, too, giving the fullest and 
freest play to activities set at work in 
the right direction. There is a very 
practical and wise suggestion for our 
teachers in what John Stuart Mill 
said on this point: 

“A government or community can- 
not have too much of that kind of 
activity which does not impede, but 
aids and stimulates, individual exer- 
tion and development. 

The mischief begins when, instead 
of calling forth the activities and 
powers, and enlisting the interest of 
individuals and bodies, it substitutes 
its own activity for theirs; when, in- 
stead of informing, advising, and up- 
on occasion admonishing, it makes 
them work in fetters, or bids them 
stand still, and does their work for 
them instead of with them. 

The worth of any organized body, 
in a long run, is the worth of the in- 
dividvals composing it; and a State 
that infringes, abridges, or postpones 
the interests of their mental expan- 
sion and elevation, by a little more of 
administrative skill, or that semb- 
lance of it which practice gives in the 
details of business; a State which 
dwarfs its men in order that they may 
be more docile instruments in its 
hands even for beneficial purposes, 
will find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accomplished; 
and that the perfection of machinery 
to which it has sacrificed everything, 
willin the end avail it nothing, for 
want of that vital power which, in 
order that the machine might work 
more smoothly, It has preferred to 
banish.” 


- --—- eee — 


L00K AT THE FACTS. 

ACHINERY, during the past 

fifty years, has quadrupled the 
efficiency of human industry. With 
the same amount of labor each man 
may obtain four times the amount of 
food, clothing and shelter, or for one- 
fourth of the labor necessary fifty 
years ago he may obtain as much as 
the laborer of that period did. 
Achievement in this direction has 
but begun. In the future hovers the 
picture of a humanity so free on the 
side of its natural wants that its time 
is its own for spiritual culture. But 
there is one general training especial- 
ly requisite for the generations of 
men who are to act as directors of 


pends upon it—this training is in the | 
habits of punctuality and regularity. 

A human being may wait.for the ar- 
rivai of another, but a machine will 
not make any allowance for subject- 
ive whims, or caprices, or failures in 
obedience to the laws of time and 
space. The fact that so much of la- 
bor depends upon machinery, makes 
itself felt through all occupations of 
life. The necessity of conformity to 
the time of the train, to the starting 
of work in the manufactory, fixes the 
time for the minor affairs of life (eat- 
ing, sleeping, recreation, etc.,) with 
absolute precision. Only by obedi- 
ence to these abstract external laws 
of time and place may we achieve that 
social combination necessary to free 
us from degrading slavery to our 
physical wants and necessities. 

But the school makes these duties 
the ground aud means of higher du- 
ties. They are indispensable, but no 
ultimatum. They render possible 
higher spiritual culture. The quick 
and prompt obedience of the pupil in 
simple mechanical training, renders 
him penetrable and accessible to les- 
sons of higher import. To this end 
the discipline extends to calisthenics ; 
the pupil is taught to sacrifice his ar- 
bitrary control over his body and to 
combine regularly and punctually 
with others in imitating prescribed 
bodily gestures or exercises. Thus 
his sense of rhythm—or regular com- 
bination with cthers—becomes fur- 
ther developed. Through this becomes 
possible the training of general hab- 
its of proper position for sitting and 
standing, proper modes of speaking, 
addressing others—in general the for- 
malities of polite intercourse. 

pickhen 2 


EDUCATION AND PROPERTY. 


UFFRAGE REFORM has long 

been a subject of political discus. 
sion—but of discussion only. The 
legislative mind, acutely sensitive to 
the necessities of temperance, and the 
sufferings of dumb animals, has so far 
been impervious to the intellectual 
demands of our commonwealth, aud 
the moral requirements of its popu- 
lation. The futile debate which these 
latter subjects have called forth, has 





moment, of national necessity, it may 
be said, to which no practical reply 
has been vouchsafed. 


face, one Of the most important is 
perhaps, the efficiency of popular ed- 
uvation as a remedy for the existing 
evils in the franchise. Another, 
rected toward the same end, the po- 
litical enlightenment of the masses, 
proposes a property qualification as 


di- 


some, would accomplish the desired 
aim. 
classes, aud the poorer classes are es- 
without 


distinction a difference. 








machinery, and of business that de-| result in purifying the ballot of its 


debasing and dangerous element. 
| Such is the view taken by those who 
desire to improve the character of 
suffrage rather by excluding than by 
qualifying the incompetent elector. 
The latter measure would create an 
intelligent and responsible constitu- 
ency by educating the constituents; 
the former would accomplish the 
same end by refusing the franchise to 
all those at present unqualified , the 
one would place the government on a 
broader intellectual base, the other 
would raise the average standard of 
national intelligence by narrowing 
the number of national supporters. 
Although, as we have before said, 
either suggestion would seemingly 
have the same beneficent result, yet 
the modifying circumstances existing 
in the national government warrant 
us in drawing the distinctions just 
made between the effects of the two 
measures. 





A SOLID BASIS. 


HEN we reflect a moment, we 

shall see that the public schools 

give us a solid basis of character for 
good citizenship. 

Order, punctuality, obedience and 
truthfulness are inculcated and in- 
sisted upon continually, until these 
virtues become the fixed habit of the 
pupil, inwrought into the very life 
and fiber of his being. 

The first requisite of the school is 
Order: each pupil must be taught 
first and foremost to conform his be- 
bavior to a general standard. Only 
thus can the school as a community 
exist and fulfill its functions. In the 
outset, therefore, a whole family of 
virtues are taught the pupil, and these 
are taught so thoroughly, and so con- 
stantly enforced, that they become 
fixed in his character. The method 
of this moral training is, like that 





evolved some questions of national | 


Of the many | 
suggestions thus brought to the sur-| 


>| without it. 


meeting the needs of the desired re- | 
form. Either measure, it is held by | 


It is said that the uneducate.| 
sentially synonymous terms—a mere | 
Those who are poor, are. for the most 


part, ignoraut also, aud their disfran-| 
chisement, from either cause, would 


which rules everywhere in the practi- 
| cal world, one of division and repeti- 
|tion. The duty of being a well-be- 
| hayed pupil is not a vague generality. 
| It divides into specific, well-defined 
| duties. (1) Punctuality: the pupil 
|must be at school in time. Sleep, 
| meals, play, business, indisposition— 
all must give way to the duty of obe- 
dience to the external requirements 
\of time. Punctuality does not end 
| with getting to school. While in 
school it is of equal importance. 
Combination cannot be achieved 
The pupil must have his 
lessons ready at the appointed time, 
must rise at the tap of the bell, move 
to the line, return; in short, go 
| through all the evolutions with equal 
precision. (2) Regularity is punctu- 
ality reduced to asystem. Conform- 
ity to the requirements of time in a 





|particular instance is punctuality ; 

made general it becomes regularity. 
| Combination in school rests on these 
| two virtues. They are the most ele- 
|mentary ones of the moral code—its 
| alphabet. 





SEND 15 cents if you want io see 
sample copies of this journal. 


WE ENRICH AS WE EDUCATE, 





That the acquirement of property 


proportionate increase in intelligence 
and soundness of judgment, is a fact 
which needs nought to sustain jts 
truth but the personal observation of 
every thinking reader. The knowl. 
edge most necessary to the manage. 
ment of property, and usually ac. 
quired along with it, is, for the most 
part, of the character of common 
sense, cunning, or shrewdness. Such 
knowledge is always subject to the 
influence of passion and prejudice, 
and is often overreached either by 
the chicanery of demagogues, or by 
its own self-confidence or distrust. 
The only unwavering element in pol- 
itics is composed of men whose con- 
ception of principle reaches above the 
trammels of circumstance, whose 
sense of patriotism, whose apprecia- 
tion of statesmanship, are alike intol- 
erant to political sophistry and 
scheming self-interest. These men 
are found only among the educated 
of our citizens, and there they can be 
found in plenty. 

Wherever education and property 
exist as acquirements, the latter has 
almost always been a concomitant 
upon the former ; as attainments they 
sustain the almost invariable relation 
of cause and effect. The man of 
wealth is not generally intelligent be- 
cause he is rich, but rich because he 
is intelligent; and at the other end of 
the social scale we find the situation 
the same: the lower classes are not 
ignorant because they are poor, but 
poor because they are ignorant. 

The attempt to purify suffrage by 
property qualification is, tLen, to be- 
gin at the wrong end of the difficulty, 
—is an attempt to modify causes by 
altering effects. The endeavor mus 
first be made to correct the source of 
our evils, the stream will then purify 
itself. Educate and we enrich; el: 
rich, and we do nothing more. Intel- 
ligent responsibility in the masses i: 
the ultimatum of Suffrage Reform, 4 
consummation which can be realized 
by education, and by it alone, educt 
tion diligent and comprehensive, ed- 
ucation moral as well as intellectual. 
No system of law can force instruc 
tion upon the masses; such an end 
can be reached only by making if 
attainment the price of privilege. 4 
century’s exercise has endeared tle 
elective right to every citizen, and be 
will make every effort to preserve i! 
in his possession, or to regain it whet 
lost. Education, with the modern f* 
cilities of free school systems, if mate 
the sole requirement for elective lib 
erty, will be at once accepted by # 
classes as the condition of free ballot 
and eagerly acquired as the price # 
liberal citizenship. 

Ae 

No man is more than half a mal 
until he has the habit of activ 
with others, of feeling what it is” 
have common interests with them, 
learning to sacrifice personal set 
ments and individual impulses to 








good of the people about him. 


is not necessarily accompanied by 4. 
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A NEW EXERCISE, 


LIHU BURRITT gives a cordial 

endorsement of a new, interest- 
ing and profitable exercise, which has 
been introduced into a number of 
shools, by the use of a collection of 
“hoice extracts,” by an old friend 
and co-worker, Prof. Charles North- 
end—author of “Teacher and Parent,”’ 
‘Northend’s Teachers’ Assistant,’’ 
‘Northend’s Speaker,” &:., &c. 

Mr. Burritt says: 

“Prof. Charles Northend, A. M., 
who for nearly thirty years has been 
deeply interested in public schools, 
as superintendent or teacher, has just 
brought out an admirable collection 
of “choice extracts’ from about a 
hundred of the most eminent au- 
thors, living or dead. They are, in- 
deed, choice gems of thought and dic- 
tion, to be committed to memory and 
recited in schools and family circles, 
and to be remembered, used, and en- 
joyed in after life, as lights and guides 
to profitable reflection. Few of them 
contain more than two sentences in 
prose, or one verse in poetry, and re- 
quire but little time to fix in the 
memory. 1 recently attended an ex- 
hibition of these gems of literature, 
which was novel andinteresting. The 
fifty pupils of one of our schools had 
committed each one of these extracts, 
ind their teacher was invited to bring 
them all into the State Normal School 
togive their recitations. A consider- 
ible number of ladies and gentlemen 
were present, and they could hardly 
have obtained more profitable instruc- 
tion in literature in the course of an 
hour. The young reciters took the 
stand one after another, and gave the 
choicest passages from different au- 
thors, and then appended information 
inregard to them which they them- 
slves had hunted up in books they 
had consulted for the purpose. They 
tld us where and when the author 
lived and died, if dead, and where he 
resided, if still living; what books 
he wrote, their titles and subjects, 
id some aspects of his character, 
ind incidents of his life. In search- 
ing for these items of information, 
thescholars had impressed upon their 
memories a conception of the writ- 
ings, which they will be likely to re- 
tain through life. And it cannot be 
too much to say, that the whole adult 
wdience present carried away a 
knowledge of fifty of the most emi- 
hent authors of this and other coun- 
tries and times, which they had never 
sequired before, and which they must 
highly value. It is an exercise that 
tamnot interfere with the routine 
studies of any pupil, as the extracts 
are so short that they can be commit- 
tedto memory in a few minutes, and 
their recitation once a week might 
easily and profitably be made part of 
the routine of the school.” 


THE American continent is a con- 
cave one, while the Old World is 
* convex continent. Our mountain 
chains run north and south ; those of 
Asia and Europe east and west. Ours 
therefore, have the sun on both sides, 





mountains; those of the Old World 
have the sun on the south side, and 
on the north side are comparatively 
infertile. 

THE school brings profit beside in- 
instruction to the pupil—as he is to 
be a citizen, a suldier, a link in the 
great chain of the State—because it 
accustoms him early to the society of 
which he is a part, and in which he is 
to live. 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 





HAT shall we do with the ig- 

norant voter? 
He has neither intelligence, patriot- 
ism, nor property. 
His vote counts as much in decid- 
ing all important questions as the 
vote of the most intelligent citizen, 
as the vote of the most patriotic citi- 
zen,as the vote of the largest tax- 
payer. 
The requirement of an educational 
qualification, properly prepared for 
and supplemented by a judicious sys- 
tem of public schools, would, whilst 
it restricted the privileges. of a por- 
tion of our population, still put with- 
in the immediate reach of that por- 
tion an easy means of placing them- 
selves without the limits of such a 
stricture,—a means s0 easy, so simple, 
and so effective, that its employment 
would be a matter of voluntary 
choice even to the poorest and most 
ignorant. On the other hand, the re- 
quirement of a property qualification 
would invest the lower classes with a 
conditional right of suffrage which 
communism only could enable them 
to exercise. The amount of property 
necessary as a bond of interest be- 
tween the private citizen and his gov- 
ernment would be so large, that, in 
the present state of financial depres- 
sion and the prostration of preperty 
interests imminent for some succes- 
sive generations, the mass of voters 
disfranchised by such a requirement 
would ever remain so. Nor will the 
mutual attitudes of the two measures 
change with the future circumstan- 
ces of our government. The facili- 
ties for education, increasing daily in 
scope, will, in the event of an educa- 
tional qualification, enable the coming 
elector to grow into the exercise ef 
the franchise as naturally by increase 
of intelligent responsibility as by ma- 
turity of years. The requirements of 
a property stricture could not be 
so easily met. The parent’s proper- 
ty, often scarcely above the amouut 
necessary to his own enjoyment of 
the conditions of suffrage, would fall 
far below that limit when divided 
among several adult sons; and thus 
numbers of young citizens would be, 
for years, excluded from one of the 
most essential privileges and profita- 
ble fields of citizenship—the states- 
manship of their government. They 
could not await the coming of the 
qualification, the’ very necessity of 
which, requires that they should de- 
vote their efforts to its attainment, 
and thus turn their resources of mind 
and energy into other and irrevoca- 





and culture with us can climb the 


There are, Moreover, Many citizens 
who, though highly intelligent, and 
possessed of all the development that 
moral and mental culture? afford, are 
non-property holders, and, yet others, 
whose property interest, though 
greater in amount than that required 
by the specifications of the law, is of 
such nature that it does not act as a 
balance to their judgment in a decis- 
ion between contested political prin- 
ciples. The exclusion of the former 
class on property grounds shuts out 
from the exercise of the elective right 
apart of our population eminently 
capable of performing the most im- 
portant and delicate duties of citi- 
zenship ; whilst the admission of the 
latter class frustrates the aims of the 
law by enfranchising a mass whose 
private interests place them under no 
necessity of respecting the welfare of 
the government. 
nei yaaa 


WHY NOT TRY IT? 


Editors Journal: 

CANNOT sufficiently thank you 
for your favors. The articles 
marked in the JouURNAL sent me were 
exactly what I wanted; though I had 
hoped that you would give your own 
opinion also on “How Best to Teach 
Geography.”’ There is also another 
editorial article for which I wish to 
express my thanks, entitled “Why 
Not Try It?” 

You ask, in this article mentioned, 
the teacher of the district school to 
organize his district into “some form 
for mutual improvement.” This is 
just what we need. It is just what 
we have undertaken here, aud with 
the help of a few others, successfully 
carried through, too. It is easily 
done, and not only useful, but impor- 
tant m its results. We have aban- 
doned the old plan of debates and an- 
tagonism, and have adopted some- 
thing tending more to develop the lat- 
ent interest and intelligence of the 
people in this neighborhood. We 
have, as you so urgently recommend, 
select reading from standard writers, 
original essays. a few declamations, 
and another new feature in such or- 
ganizations. This is a short lecture 
or a talk by a single person on some 
scientific or other important subject. 
The person who delivers the lecture 
is questioned and asks questions as 
he proceeds, and the audience are 
thus kept wide awake during this ex- 
ercise. It is intended to be instruc- 
tive, not only to the lecturer, but to 
all who will listen. The subject is 
announced at each meeting for the 
next week, and all are thus enabled, 
by reading up on the topic, to listen 
attentively, and to take part in the 
discussion. We sometimes have in 
our meetings a half dozen teachers 
from other parts of the county to 
join with us in these exercises. We 
don’t care who comes; we invite all; 
we go into the subject as earnestly as 
if we were Huxleys and Carpenters, 
if not as intelligently. 

Well, the consequence is that we 
are kept interested, we are made to 
think ; we cannot help it. Our plan 





ble channels, 


is a complete success. Yet, if you 


can suggest improvements, we will 
adopt them. You name “‘Scribner’s,” 
“Harpers’,” and other monthlies. 
Thank you for the suggestion. Your 
naming them will induce us to try 
the ‘‘Popular Science Monthly,” and 
the Edinburgh and London quarter- 
lies, which we have. The reading 
of choice, spirited selections from 
these, will awaken both young and 
eld. Ihope you will bring this sub- 
ject up again before the educational 
people of our State, and urge them to 
adopt something of the kind. I know 
that our work has borne a rich har- 
vest, which enables us to increase the 
number of workers in this direction. 


R. A. S. WADE. 
S1eEL, Mo., Oct. 20, 1877, 





T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 

Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 
In clubs of five, $1 per year. 

OvR schools never were more pros- 
perous and strong, never doing better 
‘work. If some of the good cheer and 
enthusiasm of the pupils and teachers 
can be communicated in a quiet, ef- 
fective way to the patrons and parents 
great good will bedone. .Talkit over 
with the pupils, and see what work- 
ing together you can do. Tryashort 
entertainment some evening, snd keep 
some of your best material in reserve 
for another. It will most assuredly 
be called for, if you do not tire tho 
people out by running it too long. 
Don’t put on more than: twelve pieces, 
and have a “social” between, and so 
show the parents what the school is 
doing. 


a 


MAN must use his intellect as well 
as his corporeal powers else he will 
flounder on for years to come under 
the inflictions of privation, misery, 
and consequent discords, yet sur- 
rounded with a superabundance of ev- 
erything he requires; and with the 
idiotic cry of poverty and overpro- 
duction ever on his tongue. 


2 





Ir is a good plan to let the “school” 
make the rules by which it is to be 
governed for the most part, with 
some help ahd suggestions from the 
teacher and the trustees or directors. 
Of course nothing can be done unless 
all are punctual, regular in attend- 
ance, law-atiding and harmonious. 
A school is a Republic on a small 
scale, where all work for each and 





each for all. 
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‘WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 





An Emphatic Protest Against What 
Seems to be Unfair Dealing.—The 
Next ?Session of the National Edu- 
cational Association Must be Held 
in St. Louis, or else those interested 
Must Know the Reason Why, and 
that Reason must be unquestionably 
a good one. 


Editors Journal: 

On the night ef August 15th, those 
who were authorized to select the 
place for the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, defi- 
nitely determined upon St. Louis. On 
the 17th I was somewhat surprised to 
see in the “Courier-Journal” of Lou- 
isville, that ‘fa preference was ex- 
pressed for St. Louis.”” My suspicion 
was aroused, and I thought some one 
who was not satisfied with the selec- 
tion had adroitly taken this first step 
toward thwarting the expressed will 
of the board of directors. When I 
returned from Kentucky and saw the 
same or a similar statement in the 
“Missouri Republican,” my suspicion 
was confirmed; but I determined to 
await developments. The time has 
now come to speak out. The reason 
will appear from what follows. 

In the first place, it is not true that 
‘“‘a preference was expressed for St. 
Louis.” The statement is a misrepre- 
sentation of what was done, and an 
ingeniously concocted delusion. St. 
Louis was selected by a handsome 
majority on a direct and square issue 
between it and Philadelphia. Allthe 
reasons which could be urged in fa- 
vor of either place were fully stated, 
considered and discussed, and on the 
final, deliberate, test vote, St. Louis 
stood 14 as against 9 for Philadelphia. 
Now, it seems that those who favored 
Philadelphia (or some of them) are 
not willing to submit to the legiti- 
mate decision rendered at Louisville; 
and I desire to insist that no unfair 
means shall be resorted to by the mi- 
nority to bring about that which was 

“rejected by the majority, in a legit- 
imate way, at the proper time and 
place for deciding this matter. 

‘The board of directors (which alone 
is authorized to settle this question) 
met on the night of Aug. 15th—as be- 
fore stated—in Liederkranz Hall, Lou- 
isville. Philadelphia was first nam- 
ed, and the reasons in its favor, as 
given in the following extract, urged. 
Milwaukee was next named — then 
Put-in-Bay, then St. Louis, (by my- 
self,) and last Indianapolis. 

Iurged that the West and South 
had more need of the influence of the 
Association than the East,—that St. 
Louis was the most convenient point 
for this purpose,—that the Associa- 
tion could be as well accommodated 
there as elsewhere, and that it would 
receive as warm a welcome. In op- 
position it was urged that the Asso- 
ciation had not yet met at any point 
a second time, that it met in St. Louis 
only seven years ago, while it had not 
met in Philadelphia for twenty years 
(when and where it had its incep- 
tion), and that it ought to go there to 


celebrate its twenty-first birth-day, 
and to commence the “grand rounds” 
again. These and otherreasons were 
discussed; but when it became evi- 
dent that St. Louis was the choice of 
the board, those in favor of Philadel- 
phia began a resort to “tactics.” It 
was proposed, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour, to leave the decision 
to the executive committee; (which 
would have been tantamount to a de- 
cision in favor of Philadelphia). Hon. 
J.H. Smart of Indiana objected. I 
seconded the objection, and the Phil- 
adelphia men met their first defeat. 


The vote was taken on the places in 
the order named, and after each vote) 
the place receiving the fewest num- 
ber of votes was dropped, until a se- 
lection was made. St. Louis led from 
the first, and was chosen by the above 
given decisive majority. It was fair- 
ly chosen, for good reasons, and the 
decision must stand, unless better 
reasons for a change are given than 
those which failed to prevailin Louis- 
ville. I insist on fairness in this 
matter. 

To show you how emphatic was the 
decision, I will relate one circum- 
stance which transpired in the board 
meeting. When we were discussing 
the question of reduced fares on rail- | 
roads and at hotels, one member asked | 
if the place of meeting could not be 
changed after adjournment. There- 
upon a member who had voted for 
Philadelphia tossed off the remark, 
“Oh, yes, the executive committee 
can make a change.” I then added:| 
“Gentlemen, let us have this matter 
distinctly understood: there can be 
no change unless it* shall be discover- 
ed that better rates and accommoda- 
tions can be had elsewhere.”” Noone 
objected to this positlon, and hence 
it was adopted as the decision of the 
board. 

It would certainly not be fair for 
me to ask that my individual wishes 





should be regarded, and humored, as 
against the wishes of the board, and 
it is quite as unfair for my friends | 
Wickersham and Henkle to undertake 
to carry the day against the large | 
majority that opposed them at Louis-| 
ville. They are likely to hear other | 
protests, and stronger ones than this. 
In the October number of the} 
“Pennsylvania School Journal” I find | 
the following: 
“The next meeting of the National | 
Teachers’ Association is quite likely, 
after all, to be held at Philadelphia. 
The Ohio ‘Educational Monthly,’ for 
September, edited by Hon. W. D. 
Heunkle, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, who would not write without | 
good reasons on such a subject, says’: 


The next meeting of the Associa- 
ticn will most probably be held either 
in Philadelphia or St. Louis. In a 
vote in the board of directors, a ma- 
jority of those present favored St. 
Louis. As the Association was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia in 1857, and 
has never met a second time in any 
place, itis hoped that when it is 21 
years old it will return to Philadel- 
phia. Another reason forthis is the 





cordial and numerous invitations re- 





ceived from different bodies in Phila- 
delphia, and the fact that no invita- 
tions were received from St. Louis 
direct. The Association met in 1871 
in St. Louis and was received grand- 
ly, and therefore, it does not seem to 
be judicious to return so soon to the 
city without a very pressing invita- 
tion from the city direct. The ener- 
getic State Superintendent, the Hon. 
R. D. Shannon, who tendered the in- 
vitation, no doubt felt sure the Asso- 
ciation would be welcome. We feel, 
however, that it would be pecuniarily 
best for the Association to meet next 
time in Philadelphia. The Hon,J. 
P. Wickersham has expressed himself 
as confident that 1,000 members would 
be enrolled next year if the Associa- 
tion should meet in Philadelphia. In 
view of the crippled condition of the 
Association as to its publication 
fund, we hope the executive commit- 
tee will decide to go to Philadelphia. 
Already some of those who voted for 
St. Louis, have, for sufficient reasons, 
changed their preferences to Phila- 
delphia.”’ : 

In view of what has been stated, is 
this fair? 

In the foregoing it is intimatad that 
the Association would not be wel- 
come in St. Louis. Now let St. Louis 
answer. 

Messrs. Editors: I desire the As- 
sociation to meet where it can do the 
most good, and where it will itself 
realize most good; andif it be shown 
that St. Louis is not the place I will 
cheerfully go elsewhere. I really 
have a personal preference for anoth- 
er point, for peculiar reasons, but the 
South and West earnestly asked that 
St. Louis be the place next year,—I 
am satisfied the educational interests 
of the South and West demand this 
location, and I again insist there shall 
be no dodging. Respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, 
State Supt. of Public Schools. 





WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 





HE work of the teacher becomes, 
with our civilization and under 

our system, a labor of much complex- 
ity, requiring for success a wide range 
of faculties, which are, however, ca- 
pable of division into two classes, 
those bearing directly upon education 


| proper, and those having a more im- 


mediate relation to the subsidiary in- 
strumentalities which render exten- 
sive systems of public schools pos- 
sible. 

From statistics of twenty-six States 
we learn that there were employed as 
teachers in these States, an aggregete 
of 108,743 women ; in the same States 
at the same time, the number of men 
employed was but 64,049. In the 
country districts the numbers are 
much more nearly equal, though the 
statistics of some States show a pre- 
ponderence of the masculine element; 
itis in the cities that the greatest 
disparity exists. We shall be keep- 
ing within bounds if we say that 75 
per cent. of the teachers in the cities 
are women, but it is notably in the 
cities that the best work of our 
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schools is shown, while the wide dif. 
ference found frequently to exist be 
tween the schools of the city ang 
those of the country is, in the Opin. 
ion of intelligent foreigners, one 9 
the inexplicable things in our system, 
But to quote from an able paper read 
before the Pedagogical Society of §, 
Louis: The author says, “It is chiefly 
the teachers upon whom the burda 
of elaborating educational science 
must fall,”? and further, “ the cop. 
scious worker—the man who under. 
stands his own processes—is alway; 
better, other things being equal, thay 
the instructive worker; the one ha 
universal principles to guide him iy 
unexpected contingencies, the other 
is lost when anything unusual trans. 
pires.”” 

If, however, three-fourths of all 
the work in the cities is done by wo- 
men, and if the work of the cities is 
admitted to be, upon the whole, bet- 
ter than the work of the country, we 
might infer that women, in as large 
numbers at least as men, were con- 
scious workers, we may be met by 
the statement that the greater eff- 
ciency of city schools is due only to 
their superior organization, more 
thorough supervision, and completer 
equipment, for none of which women 
are responsible ; our recourse is there- 
fore to direct testimony. Hon. J.L. 
Pickard, whose name is to many of 
usa synonym for high ability and 
thorough impartiality, and whose 
long experience in the schools of Chi- 
cago renders his judgment particu- 
larly valuable, wrote very receutly: 
‘“‘Woman’s quickness of perception, 
and fertility of expedient, render her 
peculiar service in the line of instruc 
tion and discipline”—this fertility of 
expedient is, of course, the applica 
tion of general principles to particu 
lar cases. Mr. Pickard wrote fur- 
ther, in reference to a comparison of 
the work of head assistants with that 
of principals: ‘Individual instances 
are within my knowledge in which 
the greater merit must be accredited 
to the head assistant, but generally it 
would be difficult to decide betweet 
the teaching capacity of the two 
sexes. Inthe high school work we 
have abundant proof of the ability 
of woman to hold an equality with 
man in several departments.” 

The official opinion given by the 
Superintendent of the Chicago schools 
is of the more interest, because its 
author is by no means an advocate of 
the giving up to women of the entir¢ 
work of instruction; he says else 
where: “I should hardly wish my 
daughters taught exclusively by Wo 
men, nor my son by man alone.” 10 
the testimony of Mr. Pickard we add 
that of A. J. Rickoff, Esq., Superit 
tendent of schools in Cleveland, avé 
formerly superintendent in Cincil 
nati. Inthe thirty-fourth report of 
the schools under his charge, 
writes, with reference to the then! 
cent change made in the administr* 
tion of his schools, by which the él 
tire charge of the higher gramms 
grades was entrusted to women: “li 
was expected that ladies who ha 
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been accustomed to teach only the 
jower classes, would in the first year 
of their trial; in preparing boys and 
girls for the high schools, fail to pro- 
duce as good results as had previous- 
ly been obtained by gentlemen who 
had had many years experience in 
that sind of work, but the fact was, 
we were enabled to advance the 
standard required for admission to 
the high schools, and yet the percent- 
age of failures was less than at any 
previous examination within my 
knowledge.” Mr. R.’s evidence is 
supported by that of the president of 
the Cleveland school board, who, in 
his report of the same year writes as 
follows: ‘One of the most gratify- 
ing results of the year is the entire 
success Of the experiment made of 
committing the care of the ‘A’ gram- 
mar grades to ladies; so uniformly 
well prepared classes have never be- 
fore been admitted to our high 
schools since their organization.” 
Now, when the employment of these 
ladies is no longer an experiment, 
Mr. Rickoff says of them: ‘Their 
sense of responsibility is generally 
higher, while their mothods of in- 
struction are philosophic, and their 
work as exact and thorough as that 
of men.” GRACE C. BIBB. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI. 

T has been generally understood 

that Southeast Missouri stood far 
in the background of any view of the 
State’s educational status. Whatever 
of correctness there may be in this 
general opinion, it is still possible 
that the perspective has been over- 
drawn. It is, nevertheless, true that 
this section of our State has been, 
and is, characterized by a considera- 
ble backwardness, educationally, as 
compared with other sections. And 
this statement cannot be considered 
a8 an invidious distinction so long as 
the hypothesis of natural hindrances 
and uncontrolable, adverse circum- 
stances can reasonably be urged asan 
explanation. We are obnoxious to 
criticism and morally responsible for 
that only which we can, and ought to 
do, and do not. 

Itis not for the purpose of giving 
More notoriety to the defects exist- 
ing, and which still more abounded 
in the past, that this article is writ- 
ten; but rather to publish the rea- 
sons for a bright hope of improve- 
Men, and to encourage the dawning 
zealof anoble people ina glorious 
cause. When deficiencies are men- 
tioned it is for the purpose of con- 
trast, and to bring out more fully the 
colors of the rainbow of promise. 

While other sections of the South- 
east might be included in the remarks 
following —indeed, while they are 
true of a large territory extending 
West along our southern border, 
sometimes to the width of three tiers 
of counties, into the “Southwest,”— 
let it be understood that for the fur- 
ther purposes of this article the term 
Southeast means the old fourth Con- 
sressional district, and small portions 
of the old fifth. The term is thus re- 





tour in this section, and a close per- 
sonal observation, justifies more defi- 
niteness and positiveness of assertion 
than could otherwise be made. 
Certain elements have been at 
work, and certain bad practices in- 
dulged, with which true education— 
valuable instruction— can neither 
thrive nor exist. These are very ugly 
chevaux de frise in the way of pro- 
gress, effectual barriers at the very 
gateway of the citadel of stagnation 
and ignorance, unless they can be re- 
moved at the beginning of any effort 
at improvement. To undertake to 
improve the educational status of any 
community while these impediments 
exist in its midst, is to do that which 
the dullest comprehension should rec- 
ognize as only the precursor of shame- 
ful failure. 

The elements at work, to which al- 
lusion has already been made, are 
1st. Opposition. 

2d. Indifference. 

3d. Ignorance. 


Should any one be curious to know 
why, in naming these elements, the 
order has not been reversed, it is a suf- 
ficient answer to state that they are 
not dependent on each other,—do 
not grow (altogether) one out of an- 
other—and that the first named has 
not sprung from the last, chiefly, nor 
from it as an originating cause. 

The baneful opposition with which 
the cause of popular education has 
met in the Southeast has sprung, first 
from religious jealousy, phariseeism, 
and intolerance; and, secondly, from 
the sensitiveness and weakness cf in- 
dividual ambitions and enterprises. 
These were effective so long as there 
was a glimmering hope that the leg- 
islature might be induced to repeal 
(in the language of the redoubtable 
“Observer’’)that law which sets apart 
25 per cent. of the State revenue for 
public schools, and so long as it was 
possible for the legislature to extend 
aid, by means of periodic appropria- 
tions, or the creation of separate per- 
manent funds, for the benefit of reli- 
gious or individual educational enter- 
prises. But the constitution of 1875, 
with the grip of fate, throttles that 
vain hope, and it becomes us, upon 
the principle, and in the Christian 
spirit, of “de mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num” to add, “requiescat in pace,” 
and reverently dismiss the subject. 

There is a buoyancy at present in 
the educational sentiment of South- 
east Missouri which did not exist 
while there was reason, or vigor, in 
this peculiar opposition, and which 
we are therefore justified in ascrib- 
ing in large measure to its overthrow. 
Verily, opposition still exists; but it 
is the opposition begotten of a lack 
of correct information, though super- 
induced or instigated by that stub- 
born, unreasoning, selfish and bigoted 
antagonism which has spent itself— 
(and complainingly surrendered) in 
the vain effort to promote the inter- 
ests of sect, in utter obliviousness ‘of 
all other interests, private or public. 
This opposition is not difficult to 
handle or overcome. Let in the light 





stticted because a recent extended 


ness of ignorance its consequent an- 
tagonism. The truth is being rapidly 
disseminated, the facts vigorously 
proclaimed, and numerous agencies 
are created and set in motion to cor- 
rect the evil. The dawn of a new 
era, in the which Southeast Missouri 
will not be longin attaining a point 
of favorable comparison with any 
other section, is hereby confidently 
announced. What is being done and 
the results will be told further on. 

There has also been one other phase 
of opposition — which every other 
section of the State has felt in com- 
mon with this and to quite as great 
an extent, arising out of the question 
of taxation. But this was only a 
lesser hindrance, and would not have 
been a serious obstacle to educational 
progress had it been permitted to 
stand alone. Those who were actua- 
ted by sinister motives and had ulte- 
rior purposes in view in their antago- 
nism, always adroitly managed to 
have the question of taxation stand 
in the forefront of battle. 


The second element, begotten by 
the first and born of the third, has 
been the most serious of all the diffi- 
culties to contend with; not only 
freezing the life out of any spirit of 
progress, in many localities, but by 
its results, in turn, begetting opposi- 
tion and generating an atmosphere so 
rankly poisonous to progress and de- 
velopment that no public school could 
live in it,—or if it lived would be 
such a miserably sickly thing, such 
an arrant fraud, as not to deserve to 
live. Let it be understood, here and 
now, that unless it can be said of a 
school “it is good,’’—unless the in- 
struction attempted is correct, accu- 
rate, thorough and true,—unless it 
shall be beyond comparison with 
some the writer has witnessed, he is 
unqualifiedly opposed to its existence, 
at all. 

People were indifferent because 
they did not appreciate the magnitude 
of the interests involved in the pub- 
lic school question. They did not 
know what interests were at stake, 
because they had made no effort to 
learn. They had not tried to inform) 
themselves because they had prejudg- 
ed, and condemned as iniquitous, the 
whole system. They prejudged be- 
cause blind fanaticism had, some- 
times unwittingly, sometimes unscru- 
pulously, preached falsehoods into 
unwary ears. 

Just one illustration will serve to 
show how blindly men will some- 
times standin opposition to their own 
interests. In the winter of 1875 I 
introduced myself to the representa- 
tive in the legislature, of one of these 
southeastern counties, and remarked 
to him that I had received no report 
from his county, that it was very im- 
portant that I should receive one, and 
that I should be obliged to him if he 
would write to the county clerk,—— 
I had said so much when he very ab- 
ruptly interrupted me with the state- 
ment, ‘““My people don’t care anything 
about your public schools—we are 
opposed to them.” 





of fact and you banish with the dark- 


about one thousand dollars of public 
funds which your county would be 
entitled to if the proper reports were 
made, but which will assuredly be 
given to other counties if you and 
your people are so negligent about 
your own interests. 

I need hardly add that indifference 
did not lead quite up to a willingness 
to lose that amount of money, and 
that the county received all I could 
give it. 

I have been into that county quite 
recently, and I found a noble, gener- 
ous people, ready to hear the truth 
and to act upon it, and IT have assur- 
ances that another year will witness 
a vast improvement in its educational 
condition. 





KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
R. H. A.M. HENDERSON, Supt. 
Pub. Inst., and editor of the 
“Kentucky Freeman,” in the Septem- 
ber number says : 
The Kentucky Military Institute 
has a fair future before it. The pres- 
ent year promises to be one of great 
prosperity. An excellent faculty has 
been orgauized ; the buildings are su- 
perb, the locality healthy, and free 
from all vicious environings. Col. R. 
D. Allen is a thoughtful, industrious 
and conscientious teacher, and is rap- 
idly making a just and wide-spread 
fame as a metaphysical writer. Heis 
a Mason, a scholar, a gentleman anda 
Christian. He is a man that can be 
trusted. He is candid, free from all 
duplicity, and will always succeed in 
impressing his pupils with the idea 
that truth is the only element in 
which true manhood can breathe,and 
that error is a deadly miasm that will 
dwarf and finally destroy all the 
finer faculties of the mind and heart. 
We never penned anything more con- 
scientiously than we have done this 
paragraph. If you want your boy 
taught send him to the Kentucky 
Military Institute. If he won’t learn 
it will be his fault. 


ess 

A PROPER education is an amuse- 
ment (i. e., an imitation of prescribed 
example) and has propriety of behav- 
ior for its purpose ; but instruction is 
a labor (i. e., self-activity), and has 
wisdom as its end and aim.. 


Miss PERSHING, a writer of the 
“National Repository,” and a fine lit- 
erary scholar, has been chosen Vice 
President of the Faculty of the Pitts- 
burg Eemale College. 








Ir has been suggested that the best 
way to relieve the workingmen from 
their present distress, is to save, by 
prohibiting the liquor traffic, the an- 
nual waste of the $700,000,000 that 
are now spent for liquor. 





Why not try a reading club in your 
district, this winter? 





Emerson says “All great men come 
out of the middle classes. 


Men achieve a certain greatness un- 
awares, when working to another end 








Very well, I responded. I have 


and aim. @ 
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( SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. { 





XXXVI. School Tactics. 


Proper school tactics save time, 
impart vigor, improve the appearance 
and spirit of the school, and train to 
the habit of exact and prompt obedi- 
ence. Order results fromsystem. A 
want of system in the movements of 
the school is a prolific source of con- 
fusion. The teacher, not less than the 
general, needs to be master of a well- 
adapted system of tactics. 

School tactics should not be arbi- 
trary. Principles should determine 
the movements and thesignals. Even 
children ought to be able to perceive 
the fitness of the tactics. 

I. PRINCIPLES. 

1. School tactics should be uniform. 
So far as applicable, the system of 
tactics should be the same in all 
schools. The tactics of the army are 
the same throughoutthe nation. The 
combinations and changes of teachers 
and pupils continually going on, de- 
mand the same uniformity for the 
schools. Variety in instruction, but 
uniformity in movement, is a desider- 
atum in school management. 

2. Each movement should be neces- 
sitated by the school work. All 
movements for show will be discarded. 
The necessity for each movement 
should be apparent. All changes 
will be effected in the shortest time 
consistent with perfect order. 

3. The signals should be few and 
significant. The correctness of this 
principle will hardly be questioned ; 
but, in practice, its violation is almost 
universal. Some schools use more 
than one hundred arbitrary signals 
daily. The waste of time and energy 
is immense. 

(1) Few. The signals are for chil- 
dren. Many signals confuse, and to 
master them wastes much of the en- 
ergy of teacher and pupils. 

(2) Significant. Pupils are contin- 
ually entering theschool. Significant 
signals need no explanation. Arbi- 
trary signals, such as counting, or tap- 
ping the bell, must be explained many 
times. From force of habit many 
teachers will continue to use the bell, 
but the general use of significant sig- 
nals is only a question of time. The 
teacher who once tries them will al- 
ways use them. In the following 
system the arbitrary signals, in com- 
mon use, are omitted. 

4. A signal should be used for but 
one movement. When a signal is al- 
ways used for the same movement, 
the pupil learns to respond almost 

mechanically. Confusion is avoided, 
and the utmost simplicity is reached. 
Without thought, this almost self-ev- 
ident principle is constantly violated. 

5. The signals should be given with 
the falling inflection, and in a low, 
Jirmtone. The elocution of the teach- 
er is an important factor in the gov- 
ernment of the school. The thin, fal- 
tering tone and rising inflection cause 
even the children to smile. 

6. All movements should be execut- 
ed quietly, quickly, and with military 





precision. The noisy, sluggish, slov- 
euly movements of some schools are 
distressing. The results are a lack of 
interest, disorder, and bad habits. 
Precision gives interest. The old 
veteran never wearies of going 
through the manual of arms. Good 
penmen and musicians never lose in- 
terest in their arts. Strictly observe 
this principle, and your pupils will 
be delighted, will acquire the habit of 
prompt and cheerful obedience, and 
the appearance and spirit of your 
school will be vastly improved. 

7. Movements should follow sig- 
nals. This principle requires the ob- 
servation of the following points :— 

(1) No movement is permitted ex- 
cept in obedience to a signal. Other- 
wise confusion reigns. 

(2) The movement ordered must 
be executed before the next signa! is 
given. Allow sufficient time for 
prompt execution. 

Il. GENERAL TACTICS. 


We will consider school tactics un- 
der two heads—general and class tac- 
tics. General tactics include the 
movements of the entire school ; also 
such tactics as are common to the 
school and the class. 


as 1. Ring bell. 
Calling { 2. Give time to assemble. 
school. ( 3. Attention (command). 


1. Ring bell. In small schools the 
teacher ordinarily rings the bell. If 
a pupil can be trained to do this it is 
better, as it enables the teacher to de- 
vote his time and energies to other 
work. But it must be considered an 
honor, and one pupil should not be 
continued in the position too long. 
No one must touch the bell except the 
pupil designated. 
2. Give time to assemble. From 
two to five minutes are necessary. 
Small schools can assemble in from 
two to three minutes. In large grad- 
ed schools the pupils form in columns 
and march to their respective rooms. 
In all schools the pupils must pass or- 
derly to places. 
3. Attention. The clock indicates 
that the time is up. The programme 
clock strikes. At the word Attention, 
there is absolute stillness. The teach- 
er giyes the necessary directions, and 
all enter upon the work of the hour. 
4, Remarks. (1) The same order 
is observed, morning, noon, and after 
each rest. (2) Those not in seats 
when the word Attention is spoken, 
are tardy. (3) No boisterous conduct 
must be permitted while assembling. 
(4) Instead of uttering the word At- 
tention, the teacher may strike a cal] 
bell, but the word is vastly better. 
(1) To answer. 

( (2) To criticise. 

1. Hands. 13 To ask question. 
(4) To concur or oppose 


(1) When recognized. 
(2) When one is called. 


Il. Hand 
Tactics. 


2 Down. } 


1. Hands. No one speaks without 
permission. This regulation is imper- 
ative and absolute. In all cases the 


desire to speak is indicated by raising 
the right hand. 

(1) The pupil raises his hand when- 
ever prepared to answer the question 
or do the work required. All should 
be made to realize that it is wrong 


and dangerous to raise the hand un- 
less prepared. 

(2) Each pupil is held responsible 
for each answer. All that object to 
to the answer given, raise their hands. 
Any one wishing to offer a criticism 
raises the hand. A failure to raise 
the hand indicates approval. 

(3) The pupil wishes to ask a ques- 
tion in class or seat. The desire is 
indicated by raising the hand. When- 
ever possible, the question should be 
both asked and answered silently. 
One finger means a request to leave 
the room; two fingers permission to 
get a book, etc. The teacher may 
answer by an inclination or shake of 
the head. 

2. Down. (1) Whenever the teach- 
er recognizes the pupil, the hand is 
|dropped. (2) When any one is called 
| to answer, all hands are dropped. 

8. Remarks. (1) The hand should 
be held as high as the head and held 
still. (2) Snapping fingers must nev- 
er be tolerated. (3) Pupils not raising 
hands should frequently be called. 
(4) The teacher should be wide awake 
so as to see all hands as soon as rafs- 
ed. (5) Pupils must not raise hands 
except for good cause. 


( 


III. Dismissing School 


1. School, Attention! 
2. (General Business). 
3. Arrange Desks. 
4. 
fi 
6 


Ready. 
. Rise. 
. 1,2, 8, 4—1, 2, 8, 4— 
(count). 
1. School, attention. All sit erect 
and await orders. <A slight tap of the 


bell may be substituted for this signal. 

2. General business. Here the teach- 
er makes such remarks as may be 
deemed necessary, and attends to any 
matters pertaining to discipline, etc. 
Be exceedingly brief. 

3. Arrange desks. Quietly books 
to be left are placed in desks, and oth- 
ers are arranged for carrying. Divi- 
sion leaders distribute hats, wraps, 
etc. If the building is properly ar- 
ranged this is unnecessary, as each 
one can get his things as he passes 
out. 

4. Ready. All prepare to rise. The 
teacher pauses a moment. All is 
readiness and stillness. 

5. Rise. Simultaneously all rise, 
and each turns in the direction he is 





to move. A signal for turning is un- 
necessary. 
6. March. It is best to count, 1, 2, 


| 3, 4,—1, 2, 3, 4, and at the second (1) 

have all step off with the left foot, 
|and keep time to counting. After the 
first week, the school will be able to 
march to music. Let the divisions 
followfeach other, so as to have all 
move at once. 

7. Remarks. (1) Observe the same 
order in dismissing at all recesses, at 
noon, and in the evening. (2) Order 
in dismissing adds much to the char- 
acter of the school. (3) By observing 
some system, many colleges might 
avoid those fearful rushes and daily 
mobs. 


III. CLASS TACTICS. 


1. Ready. 
2. Rise. 
3. Pass. 


1. Ready. Before giving this signal, 


I. Calling classes. 





the teacher may name the class, This 


will not be necessary after all becom 
familiar with the programme. Ra 
member of the class instantly takes 
position ready to rise. 

2. Rise. All rise at the same jy 
stant, and each turns in the directio, 
he is expected to move. It is unde 
stood that each pupil steps into th 
aisle on rising. : 

8. Pass. Quietly and quickly q 
pass to recitation seats, or to place 
at the board. Below the high scho 
classes will generally pass directly t 
the board. The teacher will plan 
as to avoid all confusion. At thé 
board, each stands facing the teache 
and awaits orders. 

4. Remarks. (1) In the same way 
move the class fram recitation seat t 
board, omitting the first signal. (2 
Some teachers move their classes by 
calling the pupils one by one, thus 
wasting precious time and showings 
great lack of management. 

1. (Position.) 
2. (Straight lines.) 
3. (Stand erect.) 

1. Position. Place the tallest in the 
middle of the class, and others each 
way according to hight. The reverse 
order is equally good. You secure 
symmetry and each pupil always 
knows his place. Since “turning 
down” has been abandoned, this ar- 
rangement is being generally adopted. 

2. Straight lines. By this is under- 
stood that pupils shall stand in lines 
parallel with the boards. It requires 
tact to train pupils to keep this posi- 
tion. Avoid the mistake of constant- 
ly telling. Manage. 

8. Stand erect. No lounging must 
be permitted. Appearance as well as 
health require the erect -position. 
Have your pupils always stand and 
sit erect, and it will soon become to 
them a habit of great value. 


1. Board. 


ILL. Board Tactics. > — 


| 4. Write, etc. 


1. Board. All turn to the left, 
to be in position to erase or write. 
Train all to turn quietly, quickly and 
gracefully. 

2. Erase. This signal may include 
the first. When facing the teacher, it 
means to turn to the board and erase. 
The eraser is pressed on the board 
and drawn down, thus avoiding dust. 
There should be an eraser for each 
pupil in the class, and a trough be- 
neath the board for crayon and eras 
ers. At the signal, Board and erase, 
pupils pass from recititation seats to 
board, and erase. 

3. Attention. All instantly turn to 
the right. No one must wait even to 
finish a figure. All face the teacher 
and await orders. 

4. Write, solve, etc. Before begin- 
ing the work, the class will usually be 
divided into sections of two or more 
each, and work assigned accordingly: 
The signal given will depend upo2 
the work to be done, 

5. Remarks. (1) The skilful teach- 
er uses the board almost constantly. 
(2) Lack of system in board tactics is 
a@ very common fault. Confusion, 
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time are the results. (3) A green boy 
in charge of a regimeut, and a stupid 
teacher in charge of-a class, are ridic- 
wlous and pitiable objects. 


1. Class. 
IV. Voncert) 2. Division, etc. 
Tactics. { 3. Boys, girls, ladies & gen’mn. 
4. Ones to twos; twos to ones. 

1. Class. All answer. In general 
exercises of the entire school substi- 
tute school for class. 

2. Division one, etc. The school 
and the classes are separated into sev- 
eral divisions. The division called 
responds, section, is the signal when 
a particular section is called. 

8. Boys, girls. Sometimes it has a 
good effect to call on the boys and 
girls to answer in turn. Ladies ; gen- 
ilemen, are signals used for advanced 
classes. 

4. Ones to twos; twos to ones. It 
isan excellent device to dividea class 
into sections of two each. At the signal, 
ones to twos, the ones recite to the 
twos, as directed by the teacher. 
Much individual work is thus secured. 

5. Remarks. (1) No one must an- 
swer unless called individually, or 
designated by one of the concert sig- 
nals. (2) The running fire kept up 
between a random teacher and his 
class is absurd enough. (2) Avoid 
much concert work. Use it for spice 
and drill, but do not rely upon it. (4) 
Let concert answers be given in a low, 
distinct tone. Nip all tendencies to 
sing-song. 

1. Ready. 


1. Rise. 


classes. 3. Pass, or seats. 


V. Dismissing 

1. Ready. The board will be cleared 
before this command is given. As 
this signal is never given except 
when the pupils are about to move, 
n0 misunderstanding can occur. If 
atboard, the pupils deposit crayons 
aud erasers and turn in the direction 
tomove ; if at seats they prepare to 
rise. 

2. Rise. The pupils rise and turn. 
If the class is at the board this order 
is omitted. 

3. Pass, or seats. In dismissing a 
lass, pass is always used ; in sending 
the class from boards to recitation 
teats, seats is the signal. The order 
of passing’ will be so arranged as to 
consume the least time and produce 
no confusion. Some teachers have 
the pupils stand after passing to desks. 
At the signal, seats, all take seats at 
once. 

To young teachers. By a few hours 
patient study and a few weeks care- 
fal practice, you may master this sys- 
tem of tactics. Soon you can work 
vigorously and easily ,and you will find 
that you have almost doubled your 
efliciency as a teacher. 

Starz Norma, Kirksville, Mo. 
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Mr. DicKINson, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 
has organized in that State a series of 
county conventions of school commit- 
tee men. The excellent object of 
these meetings is the improving and 
tnlightening of these men, and the 
interesting them more thoroughly in 
the school work of their neighbor- 
hoods 








Hypermetropia—Far-Sightedness, 





BY WM. DICKINSON, M.D. 4, 


No. 3. 


HE different parts of the optical 
apparatus in the perfect eye are 
of such form and consistence, and are 
so adjusted, that the images of exter- 
nal objects are formed exactly in the 
macula lutea, the most sensitive part 
of the retina. Distinct vision is then 
the result. Any deviation from the 
perfect eye in these respects becomes 
the occasion of indistinct vision. We 
have already considered myopia — 
near-sightedness, one of the forms 
under which dimation is found, and 
have explained the causes, and indi- 
cated the means of rectification. 


We are now to consider hyperme- 
tropia—far-sightedness. In this con- 
dition, the back part of the eye, in- 
cluding the retina, occwpies a plane 
in advance of that in which the con- 
vergence of the visual rays takes 
place, as in the perfect eye: conse- 
quently the images of external ob- 
jects formed in the macula luter are 
imperfect and indistinct. Here I 
wish to note but emphasize the fact 
that the far-sightedness due to this 
condition is the result of a deviation 
in form from the perfect eye, and is 
found in persons of all ages, some- 
times even in childhood; but the far- 
sightedness of those who have reach- 
ed or passed the middle period of 
life is in consequence of a change (or 
in the language above employed) ofa 
deviation in the consistency of the 
different parts of the optical appara- 
tus. It will thus be seen that the re- 
sulting phenomena may be similar 
but depend upon essentially different 
causes. The optical effect of hyper- 
metropia then is far-sightedness—the 
subject of it, in order to secure dis- 
tinct vision, being obliged to hold 
the book or object viewed at a great- 
er distance from the eye than he 
whose eye is perfect. Many a one 
thus affected in the lesser degrees, 
lives in the mistaken conviction that 
he possesses a perfect eye, nor is he 
undeceived till by accident he applies 
to his eyes a pair of glasses; then, by 
the greater distinction of vision im- 
parted by this aid, he becomes con- 
scious of his defect. From what has 
been stated, it will be observed that 
the hypermetropic globe is more shal- 
low than the perfect globe; it is also 
smaller in all its dimensions, and is, 
therefore, an imperfectly formed eye. 
This defect may be hereditary, being 
often found in children whose parents 
are similarly affected. It is also 
found in different persons to exist in 
very different degrees, from that 
evinced by slight indistinctness to 
that in which the objects viewed, at 
the usual distance, can scarcely be 
recognized. Vision at a distance, 
however, may, at the same time be 
perfect. 

Now what is the remedy? This is 
the practical question, and of far 
greater importance, especially to the 
sufferer, than the most learned dis- 
quisition upou the subject. In reply, 





the individual in whom this affection 
exists to a considerable degree, as 
soon as the discovery is made, should 
submit his eyes to a competent spe- 
cialist for examination, and for the 
adjustment of glasses precisely adap- 
ted to his condition. As inthe case 
of the myopic eye, so in this of the 
hypermetropic eye, great care should 
be exercised in the selection of these 
glasses, for if injudiciously selected 
and used, serious injury may be in- 
flicted. 

The following is a case in which 
hypermetropia existed in an extreme- 
ly high and rare degree. One of the 
most successful business men of Buf- 
falo was unable to read or write, and 
did not even know the letters till af- 
ter he was twenty-one years of age. 
On being first sent to school as a boy, 
his father found it impossible to 
make him distinguish betwecn A and 
B, and flogged him over and over 
again, attributing that, which in re- 
ality was due to his inability to see, 
to obstinacy, and finally dismissed 
him as incorrigibly stupid. Being 
mortified at his defects, which could 
not be denied, but conscious that he 
possessed mental endowments capa- 
ble of achieving something, he deter- 
mined he would excel in those pur- 
suits for which his talents qualified 
him. One day, after attaining his 
majority, from motives of accidental 
curiosity, he put on a. pair of specta- 
cles. With inexpressible delight he 
then for the first time accurately dis- 
cerned print, and then discovered 
how the words and letters that al- 
ways before had presented nothing 
more than blurred and indistinct 
masses, of a grayish color, looked 
separate and clear. A new sense 
seemed now to be acquired, of which 
he availed himself with characteris- 
tic promptitude. 


The condition of hypermetropia in 
childhood or youth, is generally first 
detected by the teacher, by the unu- 
sual position in which the object 
viewed is held, either in reference to 
the eyes or to the light, or by the ap- 
parent effort made in the act of vis- 
ion. Theteacher should ever be alive 
to the fact that there are many affec- 
tions of the eye insidious and grave, 
which may seriously interfere with 
the performance of ordinary school 
duties, but which are not manifested 
by inflamation or by any deviation 
from the natural appearance of the 
eyes or the Jids. It is his duty there- 
fore to be vigilant in respect to the 
existence of any affections of the eyes 
and considerate in the amount of vis- 
ual labor required of them; and 
when once they are detected or sus- 
pected, without delay to acquaint the 
parent with the fact, that measures 
for amelioration may timely be adop- 
ted. Hypermetropia in the child of 
four or five years of age, is often the 
condition on which depends the oc- 
currence of strabismus — cross-eye ; 
and later in life when excessive labor 
is required of the hypermetropic eye, 
another affection, asthenopia—weak- 
sight, is induced, an affection not al- 
ways admitting of easy cure, and 





which was formerly considered as a 
form of amaurosis, and incurable. 
But of these affections we may treat 
hereafter, 


<i 
—_ 





INSTRUCTION is, if we may say 80, 
a cool autumnal wind blowing from 
the past of humanity, with its rain, 
upon the youth, in order to harden 
the glowing iron of their deity into 
steel, and by this means to bring them 
more surely to the desired end. Hu- 
manity is an old sibyl; she has made, 
in the sciences, arts, industry, and 
other departments, so gigantic a pro- 
gress, that to-day it is impossible for 
one man to occupy this whole rich 
Hindostan, and to make it a produc- 
tive mine for himself. Parents will 
be able to educate a child well, but 
will be unable themselves to give it 
the proper instruction; they need 
then the aid of others. They there- 
fore employ teachers in their houses, 
or they send pupils to a private or 
public school. 


CoMBINATION wins now-a-days. 


Make friends of your pupils and 
patrons. 


Make combinations and build up 
from the foundation. 


That teacher is the most successful 
who makes the most friends, so that 
each can participate in the labor of all. 


2 
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THE.child should bring with him- 
self, as far as possible, a good educa- 
tion to the school, because in the 
school, not education but instruction 
is the chief end. The school educates 
also, thuugh inwardly alone; engraft- 
ing, for instance, on the students pure 
moral and religious principles, freeing 
them from egotism, awakening in 
them friendship, love of their fellows, 
and other social virtues; but this is 
all rather the word than the living 
example—rather a theme for instruc- 
tion than for education proper. 











THE introduction of sewing into 
one of the public schools of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., as an experiment, will 
take place at once. The services of 
Miss Bigelow, who has had much ex- 
perience in the work in Boston 
schools, have been secured, and she 
will devote thirteen hours each week 
to teaching. It is not proposed to 
introduce ornamental work, but sim- 
ply to teach the children how to make 
their own garments in case of need. 


_* 
—_ 





INSTRUCTION, in truth, enriches 
exclusively the head of the pupil; 
still it also impresses on his heart a 
beneficial influence. The open heart 
beats commonly under the good head. 
The good head brings forth the good 
heart, as the cause produces the ef- 
fect. The rich thought is the mother 
of rich feelings. 


<i> 
—~ 


Rieut instruction regards equally 
the body and spirit, and the entire 
self-hood of a pupil; because, not 
science alone, but also arts and man- 
ufacrures, which require physical la- 
bor, are its object. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE, 

MOST commendable feature has 
been added to the Polytechnic 
School of Washington University in 
St. Louis, called by its projector 
(Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean of the 
School,) ‘The Manual Training Shop,’ 
the object of which is to educate stu- 
dents in the mechanic arts. This 
workshop is now so far advanced as 
to begin to bear fruits, its utility be- 
ing well illustrated in the advance- 
ment of those students who have en- 
tered upon the course of instruction. 

This consists mainly of 


THE USE OF TOOLS, 


in the various mechanic arts, carpen- 
try, blacksmithing, wood-work, in- 
cluding wood-carving, machine work 
—in a word, everything is taught 
that is calculated to qualify a student 
toenter any of the trades after the 
completion of his University course. 

Appreciating the criticism upon 
many of our schools, that they are 
machines to stuff a young man’s head 
full of impracticable knowledge aud 
send him out into the world without 
the capacity to earn bread or fame, 
Prof. Woodward some years ago set 
himself the task of establishing this 
invaluable auxiliary to the Polytech- 
nic School of the University with 
which he is connected. 

THE ELEMENTS. 

As early as October 24, 1873, Prof. 
W. delivered a lecture in the hall of 
Washington University in which the 
plan of this work was sketched and 
some facts given respecting the his- 
tory of similar institutions in Europe, 
and the managers being urged in dif- 
ferent States of our own country to 
establish such schools in connection 
with the system practiced in various 
colleges. In the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology the system is 
proving successful. From Professor 
Woodward’s lecture, the following is 
extracted: “Children should early 
be taught to use, as well as to beware 
gf, sharp tools. Just as every boy 
should be taught to swim, to row, to 
ride and groom a horse, so he should 
be taught to use the ax, the saw, the 
plane and the file. Even a little skill 
in the use of these tools is invaluable. 
No one possessing manual dexterity 
of any kind fails to find abundant op- 
portunity for its use. But the acqui- 
sition of this desirable manual skill 
requires workshops and tools and 
teachers; and as such essentials are 
not, in general, to be had at home or 
in acommon school, the work must 
be done at a polytechnic school. 
Hence, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, in the lowest class, students 
must enter the workshop. From the 
bench of the carpenter they should 
go to the lathe. Wood-turning is an 
art requiring great judgment and 
skill, and any one accomplished in it 
will testify to its great practical value. 
After wood comes brass, iron and 
steel turning, fitting and finishing; 
then the forge, where each should 
learn welding and tempering. This 
is the alphabet of tools. The road to 


commercial prosperity lies through 


the door of practical, scientific train- 
ing; and in these matters the great 
city of the West must not be behind 
her Eastern sisters. Give us our 
suite of workshops, our Washburn 
machine-shop, and we will call it by 
any name you please.”’ 

VALUE OF DRAWING. 
In a careful study of very many 
systems of industrial instruction in 
Europe, we have found that all agree 
in one respect, namely, that drawing 
is an indispensable basis. From the 
primary grades to the highest institu- 
tions of technology, drawing is inva- 
riably a prominent feature of the cur- 
riculum. Im all these schools the 
same general priuciples are followed 
in uniting manual and mental instruc- 
tion, and in familiarizing scholars 
with the use of tools. 
Of their observations at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, they 
say: 
“The pupils, since the commence- 
ment of the lessons, had completed 
the course in ‘filing,’ and we saw, in 
the results of only eighty hours of 
practice and instruction, such exqui- 
site workmanship as could not be sur- 
passed by an apprentice of two years 
experience in an ordinary shop. 
We found a class of thirty-two 
boys at work on a ‘chipping’ exercise, 
with hammer and chissel, under the 
instruction and constant supervision 
of an expert mechanic; employed as 
teacher of practical mechanics, and it 
was easy to perceive that the class in- 
struction in this branch of education 
was as systematic and simple as the 


grammar in one of our best public 
schools.”’ 
THE PRESENT STATUS. 


The present work-shop is small but 
well furnished. Work in wood, iron, 
brass and plaster is carried on. Mod- 
el-making is a valuable. and favorite 
character of wood-work, incorporat- 
ing facility in carving. A sketch or 
drawing of what is to be done is pre- 
sented to the class, when each student 
makes a copy for himself; they then 
repair to the shop, where they are in- 
structed by an expert in the process 
of elaborating the design. It is in- 
tended that each student shall receive 
two lessons of two hours each every 
week, and to give these lessons the 
desire is to have two master work- 
men With an assisiant to give instruc- 


thirty-two could be instructed. At 
present instruction is mainly impart- 
ed by Mr. Dean, the University car- 
penter, Mr. Frank Graham having 
given a few lessons in wood-carving. 
During the present season Mr. C. D. 
Kellogg will be assistant instructor in 
wood-carving. 


leisure to the work. 
NEW SHOPS. 

The old dormitory of Washington 
University has been, during the past 
summer, transformed into shops and 
store-rooms. The wood-working shop 
is a second story room, fifteen feet 





teaching of a class in arithmetic or | 


tion, and with this force a class of 


Last year the designs 
were mainly furnished by Professor 
Woodward and Professor Smith, the 
former devoting all his afternoon 


wide and thirty-six feet long, is fitted 
with work-benches, drawers, and 
tools for twenty students. Each stu- 
dent will have about four feet of 
bench room, a vise, a cupboard, and 
a tool-drawer, containing three 
planes, two chisels, a saw, a square, 
a hatchet, a gauge, and some special 
wood-carving tools. Tools less fre- 
quently used will be kept in the ‘gen- 
eral’ drawer. An office for the in- 
structor, two closets for the finished 
work, and a store-room for lumber, 
complete the attachments to this shop. 
The room is lighted through six win- 
dows and will be warmed by a stove. 
The machine shop, on the first 
floor, is also fifteen by thirty-six feet, 
and is furnished with a fair set of ma- 
chinist tools. It has work benches 
with iron vises, and tools for twelve 
students. The machines are: An Eng- 
lish lathe, with slide rest, back gear, 
and screw cutting arrangements; a 
single lathe with slide rest, for turn- 
ing either wood or metals; a plain 
lathe with circular saw attachments ; 
a light wood lathe: a velocipede scroll 
saw; a planer, capable of dressing a 
piece seyen inches square and uine- 
teen inches long; a gear cutter for 
cutting the teeth on spur, bevel, and 
screw-gearing wheels. All these ma- 
chines are driven by hand or foot. 

In the basement is the room for 
blacksmithing. This shop will be 
furnished with a portable forge, with 
an efficient hand blower. The capac- 
ity of the forge will be equal to the 
welding of bars of iron one and a 
half inches square. This shop will 
have all essential tools for forging. 

MEANS. 

These shops were fitted up with 
funds donated by Mr. Gottlieb Con- 
zelman, whose example is worthy of 
emulation by all who have the good 
of the rising generation at all in mind. 
Provision is now necessary for the 
support and proper utilization of the 
shops. The endowment of a chair in 
this school would bring as much fame 
and satisfaction as a like service ina 
college where only theory is inculca- 
ted. Certainly the reflection that 
young men had been taught to earn 
an honest livelihood and become use- 
ful citizens would be as great satis- 
faction as could be bought with 
money. It is hoped that the efforts of 
| Prof. Woodward in this laudable en- 
| terprise will be met witha spirit of 
liberality by those who feel disposed 
to place a sum of money where it will 
do good and redound to the elevation 
of the ambition of youths who might 
otherwise stray into forbidden ways. 


PATIENCE. 


Do the little brown twigs complain 
That they haven’t a leaf to wear? 
Or the grass, when the wind and rain 

Pull at her matted hair? 
Do the buds that the leaves left bare 
To strive with their wintry fate, 
In a moment of deep despair, 





tobacco. 








Destroy what they cannot create? 
O, nature is teaching us there 
To patiently wait, and wait! 





Germany cultivates 54,000 acres in 


AREANSAS. 


Hon. G. W. Hill, State Superintep. 
dent of Public Instruction in Arkap. 
Sas, Says: 

“The constitution provides that the 
State shall maintain an efficient sys. 
tem of schools. Our people are not 
in a condition, financially, to pay a 
much larger tax than they are now 
paying, yet we must have more funds 
to have that efficient system provid. 
ed for in the constitution, and for 
which the Legislature has made laws 
under which it is to be made success. 
ful. The question is, how and where 
shall we get them? 


We are glad to see that Yell county 
is using her ‘strongest argument? in 
favor of immigration, building up 
her schools and publishing the same. 
Other counties too, are taking the 
same view of the matter, and have 
published what they are doing in the 
way of schools. Immigrants do not 
like to go where there are no schools. 
and they cannot find them unless the 
people have their .school system in 
working order and published to the 
world. Are we afraid or ashamed to 
let the outside world know that we 
have schools, or that we have a school 
system in our State? 


Will our immigration societies use 
their influence in building up the 
school system? We receive letters 
from all parts of the country asking 
about the advantages of this State as 
to land, climate, productions, &o., but 
the chief inquiries are, What kind of 
schools have you? What parts of the 
State have the best schools? Where 
do the people take the most interest 
in free schools!” &c., &c., all of 
which shows, that to get the intelli- 
gent immigrant (and we need no 
other kind), there must be schools. 
Then will not every immigration s0- 
ciety turn a little of their attention to 
the schools?” 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Benton County partially answers 
the question of State Superintendent 
Hill. 

The Principal, Prof. J. T. McGill, 
and his assistants, the pupils and the 
people talked the matter. over, and 
concluded to utilize their “home tal- 
ent.” 

They got up a “concert” and an ex- 
hibition, showing the people who pay 
the taxes, what the teachers and pu- 
pils have done and are doing. The 
patronage of the entertainment w4é 
liberal, the money was raised, the 
people were pleased, and the “tools 
needed to work with,” maps, globes, 
charts, &c., &c., have gone forward 
and are in use, and that is the way 
they are answering the question “## 
to how and where” the money comes 
from in Benton county. 

Other counties are doing a similar 
work, with like results. 

The most eminent, experienced and 
practical educators we have, say it i8 
a fact that with a set of Outline 
Maps, Charts, a Globe and Black- 
board, a teacher can instruct a clas 
of twenty or thirty more effectively 





and profitably, and do it in less time, 
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than he would expend upon a single 
pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these 
helps as he can do without them—a 
fact which school officers should no 
longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to 
their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish 
the most work possible within a given 
time. 

The time pupils can spenil in school 
slips away very fast, and so much is 
demanded now of men and women 
too, that'the most must be made of 
these opportunities, and of the time 
pupils are in school. 

The Bentonville Graded School is a 
permanent and growing institution. 

The teachers are experienced edu- 
cators. 

Board ranges from $2 to $2 50 per 
week. 

The location is a healthy one, the 
building is capacious and comforta- 
ble, and the people are, with good 
churches and good schools, refined, 
intelligent, and liberal. 

Benton county is a good place to 
locate. We shall be glad to hear 
from other counties. 

IOWA. 

The Delaware County Normal In- 
stitute, held at Manchester, had an 
attendance of 208, and an average at- 
tendance of 175. The State Superin- 
tendent pronounces this one of the 
best as well as one of the largest in- 
stitutes held in the State. System, 
enthusiasm, and thorough practical 
instruction were the striking charac- 
teristics. Supt. R. M. Ewart, Prof. 
W. M. Willcase, Prof. W. M. Wylie, 
and Prof. Gibney were the able and 
eficient instructors. Public addres- 
ses were given by tlie State Supt. and 
Profs. Barkley and Willcase. Prest. 
Baldwin of the Kirksville, Mo., State 
Normal, gave two public addresses, 
also a course of lectures to the insti- 
tute. Few counties in any State have 
brighter educational prospects than 
Delaware. 

Boone county held at Boone a live 
Normal Institute of two weeks. Supt. 
Cutler and the several instructors 
and teachers entered with great ear- 
uestness into the work. 


One hundred and thirty-three teach- 
ers attended the four weeks Normal 
Institute at Steamboat Rock, Hardin 
county. The average cost was $20. 
Count each one’s time $30. The 
teachers of Hardin contributed $6,- 
650, the State $50 to sustain the insti- 
tute. The teachers and the people 
are not only satisfied but also delight- 
ed with the results. Supt. McCoy 
and Prof. Stevens of Eldora, and oth- 
ers, deserve unbounded praise for the 
solid work done, and the intense in- 
‘rest maintained. Nowhere else 
have we seen the spirit of brother- 

among teachers so fully devel- 
oped. 

Prof. T. C. Campbell reports the 
‘chools of Appanoosa county as in 
800d condition. The Moulton Graded 








and Normal School has an attendance 
of 230—thirty from a distance. This 
school compares favorably with the 
best. Prof. Campbell, aided by Profs. 
R. Iles of Kansas, J. R. Kirk of Mo., 
and E. C. Cloyd of Ill., publishes the 
“Institute Normal,” a spicy and val- 
uable monthly. 


<a> 
<_ 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATIONS. 








OR years, our educators have 

urged the necessity for two or 
more State associations. Missouri is 
avast State, with no central point 
easy of access,—hence but a handful 
of our teachers attend the annual as- 
sociations. 

To Southeast Missouri, under the 
lead of Supt. Shannon, Prest. Dutch- 
er, Prof. Henry, and others. belongs 
the honor of initiating the new move- 
ment. During the 26th, 27th and 28th 
of December, will be held at some 
suitable point, the first session of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, and it promises to bea 
grand success. We rejoice to see 
what promises to be a successful ef- 
fort to bring to the front the region 
that has always been considered be- 
hind all other portions of the State. 

The Annual Association will be 
held at Carthage in June, and will 
accommodate the educators of South- 
west Missouri. With rare excep- 
tions, the teachers in other parts of 
the State cannot attend. 

North Missouri, with 44 counties 
and 5,000 teachers, also needs two 
associations. The teachers of Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, Liberty, Ore- 
gon, &c., of the Northwest, will be 
able to organize and conduct an asso- 
ciation equal to the best in the land. 


The teachers of Hannibal, Colum- 
bia, Kirksville, Louisiana, Moberly, 
Mexico, &c., of the Northeast, ought 
to establish an association of the very 
highest order. 

Who will move in the matter? Who 
will fix the time and the place? The 
teachers, we are confident, will re- 
spond with great unanimity and en- 
thusiasm. 

Missouri has a defective school law 
—is without institutes or supervis- 
ion. Her schools are sadly crippled 
by short terms, low wages, and bad 
management. Supt. Shannon is put- 
ting forth all his energies to elevate 
our school system. Will our educa- 
tors unitedly, determinedly, persist- 
ently co-operate? Missouri must not 
fall behind Iowa, Kansas and Illinois. 
We have reason to be proud of our 
city schools, our several State Normal 
Schools, and our State University. 
Let us make these schools still better, 
and elevate to a high standard the 
schools of the rural districts. Now 
is the time to cultivate public senti- 
ment. Good articles in all our daily 
and weekly papers are needed. Lec- 
tures in every school house and 
church by teachers, preachers, law- 
yers, doctors, will prove invaluable. 
Voluntary associations of teachers in 
counties and townships, can accom- 
plish much. 





Finally, we need to unitize the 
work by organizing four State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, of which the State 
Superintendent shall be ex officio 
president, and in which every live 
teacher in the State shall be enrolled. 





Society can never prosper, but 
must always be bankrupt, until man 
does that which he was created to do. 





Remember, that whenever you are 
sincerely pleased, you are nourished. 





Hope puts us in a working mood, 
whilst despair untunes tie active 
powers. 

Power dwells with cheerfulness. 

Make yourself necessary to some- 
body.” 








Recent Literature. 
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Tue Hoty Roman Empire. By James 
Brice, B. A. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. St.Louis: Gray & Baker Station- 
ery Co. 

It may seem a hard saying, but it is one 
which the facts fully bear out, that hardly 
one student in ten of mediaeval history, 
really grasps that one key to the whole 
subject without which mediaeval history 
is simply an unintelligible chaos. That 
key is no other than the continued exist- 
ence of the Roman Empire. As long as 
people are taught to believe that the Em- 
pire came to an end in the year 476, a true 
understanding of the next thousand years 
becomes utterly impossible. No man can 
understand either the politics or the lite- 
rature of that whole period, unless he con- 
stantly bears in mind that, in the ideas of 
the men of those days, the Roman Em- 
pire, the Empire of Augustus, Constan- 
tine, and Justinian, was not a thing of the 
past but of the present. Without grasp- 
ing the mediaeval theory of the Empire, 
it is impossible fully to grasp the theory 
and to follow the career of the Papacy. 
Without understanding the position of the 
Empire, it is impossible rightly to under- 
stand the origin and development of the 
various European States. Without such 
an understanding, the history of the na- 
tions which clave to the Empire, and the 
history of the nations which fell away 
from it, are alike certain to be miscon- 
ceived. Unless viewed in the light of the 
Imperial theory, the whole history of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Burgundy, becomes an 
inexplicable riddle. The struggle of Hil- 
debrand and Henry loses half its mean- 
ing, the whole position of the Swabian 
Emperors becomes an insoluble puzzle, 
the most elaborate prose and the most im- 
passioned verse of Dante sink into pur- 
poseless gibberish, if we do not fully 
grasp the fact that in the mind of all con- 
temporary Europe, the Hohenstaufen 
were the direct and lawful successors of 
the Julii. How Germany, once the most 
united State of all Western Europe, 
gradually changed from a compact and 
vigorous kingdom into one of the laxest 
of confederations, can never be under- 
stood unless we trace how the German 
Kingdom was crushed and broken to 
pieces beneath the weight of the loftier 
diadem which rested on the brow of its 
kings. 

The relations between Eastern and 
Western Europe can never be taken in, 
unless we fully understand the true nature 
of those rival Empires, each of which as- 
serted and believed itself to be the one 
true and lawful possessor of the heritage 
of ancient Rome. 


We see our way but feebly through the 
long struggle between the East and the 
West, between Christendom and Islam, 
unless we fully grasp the position of the 
Cesar, the chief of Christendom, and the 
Caliph, the chief of Islam; unless we see, 
in the complex interpenetration of the 
divided Empire and the Caliphate, at once 
what the theory of Christian and Moslem 
was, and how utterly either theory failed 
to be carried out in all its fullness. 

In a word, as we began by saying, the 
history of the Empire is the key to the 
whole history of mediaeval Europe, and 
it isa key which as yet is found in far 
fewer hands than it ought to be. 


Mr. Brice has given us the first complete 
and connected view of the mediaeval Em- 
pire which has ever been given to English 
readers—and we know of no other work 
in the English language whlch gives so 
clear and thorough an account of the 
whole matter. 


So wrote Mr. E. A. Freeman in 1864, 
and the words are as true now as then. 
Each succeeding edition has been enriched 
by notes and additions, and to this, the 
seventh, has been added a chapter on the 
New German Empire, which is of great 
interest and value. We most cordially 
commend it to our readers. 





SHORTER EnGitsn Poems. By Prof. Henrv 
Morley. New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. $5. 


We know of no man living so well fit- 
ted as Prof. Morley to edit a library ot 
English literature, and in this volume ot 
over five hundred pages we have the best 
of the short poems in our language from 
before the year 500 to the present day. 
Here may be found many familiar poems, 
and a great many that are new, and good 
as wellas new. Nearly all of the poems 
are modernized enough to present no diffi- 
culty to ordinary readers, but for those 
who wish to have the original spelling and 
wording, examples are given as illustra- 
tions of the language in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. Among them are ‘Proverbs of Hen- 
dyng” and “The Land of Cokaygne” of 
the thirteenth century, “L’Envoye of 
Chaucer” to the “Clerk’s Tale,” of the 
fourteenth century, ‘““The Uplandis Mous 
and the Burges Mous” and “The Eighth 
Fythe of the Lytell Geste of Robin 
Hood,” of the fifteenth century; and of 
the sixteenth century is given part ot 
Gavin Douglas’ “Palace of Honour,” 
Quentin Shaw’s “Advice to a Courtier,” 
Skelton’s ‘‘Calliope,” three sonnets by 
Thomas Watson, and two poems by Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

We have space to mention only a few of 
the longer poems. The earlier and the 
later forms of ‘“‘Chevy Chase” are given. 
Gavin Douglas’ “King Hart,’? Skelton’s 
“Colin Clout,” Sir David Lindsay’s ‘Com- 
plaint,” Thomas Sackville’s “Induction to 
the Mirror for Magistrates,” Gascoigne’s 
“The Steel Glass,” Spenser’s ‘“Epithal- 
mion,” the touching ballad of ‘The Chil- 
dren in the Wood,” Drayton’s ‘“Dowsa- 
bel,’? Denham’s “‘Cooper’s Hill,’’ Milton’s 
“L’ Allegro” and “Il Penserose,” Went- 
worth Dillon’s ‘‘An Essay on Translated 
Verse,” Parnell’s “The Hermit,’’ Pope’s 
“The Third Epistle of the Essay on Man,” 
Macpherson’s “Dar-Thula,” Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,” the ‘“Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night,” Gifford’s ‘The Baviad,’’ Col- 
eridge’s‘ ‘Cristabel,’’Byron’s“‘The Dream” 
Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes,’ Tennyson’s 
“Dora,” Robert Browning’s “Andrea Del 





Sarto,” Mrs. E. B. Browning’s ‘The Cry 
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of the Children,” and Swinburne’s “Hymn 
to Proserpine.” 

The illustrations are from old manu- 
scripts and rare volumes, the notes are 
full, and are at foot of the page, and the 
several indexes are all that could be wish 
ed. We know of no work covering so 
wide a field, nor one that does it so well. 


*“Monpay Cuats.” By C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve, with an Introductory Essay on 
his Life and Writings, by Wm. Math- 
ews, LL. D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co. St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $2. 


A translation from Sainte-Beuve’s **Cau- 
series du) Lundi” should be welcomed by 
all who love belles lettres, and when the 
translation is done by sucha master of 
words as Prof. Mathews has shown him- 
self to be, one may expect that delightful 
hours arein store. The introductory es- 
say, covering nearly eightly pages, has 
interested us greatly. We find in it the 
same evidence of wide reading that all 
Prof. Mathew’s works show, the same 
readiness to illustrate his meaning by an 
anecdote, the same grouping and compar- 
ison of personalities which have so charm- 
ed us in his previous books. To us, the 
charm of Prof. Mathews lies, in great 
part, in his rapid grouping and contrast- 
ing of different writers, setting them be- 
fore one with a few words quick with 
meaning. 

All the “Chats” given—eleven in num- 
ber—are about Frenchmen, and are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, beginning 
with Louis the Fourteenth and ending 
with Guizot. As regards the literalness 
of the translation we cannot now speak, 
not having the “‘Causeries” at hand. We 
wish reference had been made at foot of 
each essay to the volume from whence it 
istaken. The book has been presented 
in the same attractive formas his other 
works and is destined to have a large sale. 


BurkE—WEBSTER. Pamphlet Editions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. N. Hudson, Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 40c¢ each. 

There has never been a period when our 
best English writers were as widely read 
and as carefully studied as at present. The 
success of the Chaucer, the Early English 
Text, the Ballad, the New Shakespeare 
and other societies during the past ten 
years, has been such as to call for pam- 
phlet editions, carefully edited with notes 
and vocabularies, of sueh of those writers 
who were thought to best represent the 
spirit and learning of their times. Several 
of the plays of Shakespeare have been ed- 
ited by the Rev. H. N. Hudson of Boston, 
by W. Aldis Wright of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and by W. J. Rolfe of Cambridge, 
Mass., and the suecess of these editions 
has been such as to call out pamphlet edi- 
tions edited by Rev. H. N. Hudson, of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Burns, Bacon, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Thompson, and Web- 
ster. In selecting what writings to give, 
care has been had to give the best, and to 
give them entire when possible. In the 
present instances they have been well 
made. Several years use by the author in 
his own school has proved their fitness as 
school reading-books, and it would be a 
grand day if every school in the country 
would discard their trashy readers and use 
such books as these, and others that would 
be brought out as the demand arose for 
them. 


Devin Puzziters. By Frederick B. Per- 
kins. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price 50c. Fer sale by St. Louis 


Book & News Co. 
“The writing of short stories has been 
in past times a favorite pursuit of mine. 


The present little volume will erect five of 
them into a book—a five-story paper mon- 


ument.” A very entertaining book it is, 
too, in which the personality of the devil 
is stoutly maintained, and many of the 
unaccountable things of every day life 
traced amusingly to his influence. 





On Poetic INTERPRETATION OF Na- 
TURE. By Prof. J. C. Shairp. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. St. Louis 
Book and News Co, $1. 

Among the headings of chapters in this 
delightful volume from Prof. Shairp’s pen 
we cite the following: The Sources of 
Poetry; Poetic and Scientific Wonder; 
Will Science put out Poetry? The Mysti- 
cal Side of Nature; Nature in Hebrew Po- 
etry, and in Homer; Nature in Lucretius 
and Virgil; Nature in Chaucer, Shake- 
speare and Milton, and Wordsworth as an 
Interpreter of Nature. 

Readers of his previous volumes, ‘“‘Cul- 
ture and Religion” and “Studies in Poetry 
and Philosophy,” will be glad to have this 
book, and will find in it the same hearty, 
healthy love of nature, the same wide 
sympathy with men of past and of pres- 
ent times, which charmed them in the 
others. It isa book to be read often and 
lovingly, to be studied and thought over 
until its healthiness of tone becomes a 
part of one’s life. 





ENGLIsH History IN THE 14TH CENTURY. 


By Chas. F. Pearson. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. Price, $1 25. 


Towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury England was perhaps the best order- 
ed and most prosperous State in Europe. 
The three-quarters of a century passed in 
comparative peace had doubled the popu- 
lation and more than doubled its wealth. 
The author of this book has attempted to 
give a brief outline of the history of the 
fourteenth century in England, and has 
succeeded in placing before the public a 
very concise and comprehensive work. 





History OF THE MippLE AGgs. By Suth- 
erland Menzies. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. St. Louis: Gray, Baker & 
Co. $1. 

We have here the history of Europe 
from the fall of the Western Empire to 
the time of the Reformation. During this 
epoch, to which the term ‘‘Middle Ages” 
is given, the culture of letters and arts 
may be considered as having been nearly 
suspended, until the dawn of their revival | 
at the end of the thirteenth century. In | 
place of the republics of antiquity, and 
the monarchies of our own era, a peculiar 
organization was established, termed 
“Feudalism,” that is, the domination of 
the nobles. 

Although there were kings in almost 
every country in Europe during its exist- 
ence, the military chiefs really reigned. 
Everything, therefore, differs between 


followed after it. 
are well adapted to help the scholar and 
the general reader. 





First Lessons in Latin. By Elisha Jones, 
M.A. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & ae 
St. Louis: Grey, Baker & Co. $1 
These lessons are intended asa practical 

drill-book for the beginners in Latin, The 

order of the grammars is not followed, | 

the verb being introduced early and made | 
to alternate with the declensions, so as to 
give greater variety to the character of 
the sentences. The use of blackboards is | 
urgently recommended. The work is pre- 
sented in good shape by the University 


are very full and complete. The plan is 
practical, having been in use by the au- 
thor for over seven years, 





that epoch and those that went before or | 
The pictures and maps | 


Press of Cambridge, and the vocabularies | 


REMINISCENSES OF FROEBEL. By Von Bu- 
low. ‘Translated by Mrs. Horace Man. 
Boston: Lee & Sheppard. St. Louis: 
Gray, Baker & Co. Price, $1 50. 


We believe that Friedrich Froebel may 
be called the father of the kindergarten, 
and these reminiscences of his life by his 
friend Von Bulow are full of interest. To 
these there is added a short sketch of his 
life by Emily Shirsoff, which is a very in- 
teresting account of his efforts and many 
discouraging failures to bring the people 
up to his idea of the education of chil- 
dren. To teachers of all kinds, and espe- 
cially to those engaged in kindergartens, 
this book cannot fail to be of especial in- 
terest. 





Tse WINE Breper’s TEMPERANCE SOCI- 
ETY. Boston: Lee & Sheppard. - For 
sale by Book and News Co. 

A very interesting temperance story: 
something out of the ordinary style. Dea- 
con Simplemore, a total abstainence man, 
and member of a society where those only 
are admitted who sign the pledge for life, 
goes to Mr. Fellebrown, a temperance 
man, and tries to convert him to his way 
of thinking, but Mr. F. says that the com- 
parative failure of Deacon §.’s society, is 
owing to the bigotry and fanaticism of ite 
members, and proposes to start a society 
where all who believe in temperanee’ are 
admitted, whether they sign the pledge 
or not. Such a society is formed, and the 
result is that, unpledged temperance men, 
moderate drinkers, hotel keepers, saloon 
keepers and bar keepers are convicted by 
their own arguments, and all become total 
abstainence menin the end. The little 
volume contains many interesting argu- 
ments and suggestions, and will be read 
with profit by all. 





Tue Wortp’s Proaress. <A Dictionary 
of Dates. Edited by G. P. Putnam. 
Revised and continued by F. B. Per- 
kins. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $4 50. 
This is the twenty-first edition of this 

standard work, and has been brought 

down to date by F. B. Perkins. Even to 
those who possess the edition of 1867 this 


additions. Asa compact manual of ref- 
erence to the world’s progress in arts, lit- 
| erature, and social life, as well as in poli- 
| tics and government, it is unequaled. 





WORCESTER’S Drorromasy. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. St. Louis: Gray, 
Baker, & Co. $10. 

The recent printers’ strike in New York 
had one good result—that of leading the 
New York Tribune to fall into line with 
| the other great dailies, and adopt Worces- 
|ter as the standard. This was done at the 
|request of Bayard Taylor, Geo. Ripley, 
and others of the regular staff. 

In spelling,Worcester has long been the 
standard for the Government printing of- 
fice, and by such writers as Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bancroft, Prescott, &c., and of 
the Riverside Press at Cambridge. 

The copyright has recently come into 
the hands of J. B. Lippincott & Co., and 
| without doubt will be pushed with the en- 
|ergy that characterizes that house. 





| 








| Mopet Seconp READER. Chicago: Geo. 
Sherwood & Co 
| J. Russell Webb has given us an admir- 
able book. The directions to teachers are 
excellent. The matter and the method 
will delight all pupils. 





| How TO TEACH. :pnaeee VanAnt- 
| werp, Bragg, & 


This is a valuable book for teachers in 


will be of value by reason of the many |i 


all the departments of graded schools, 
The authors stand among the first educa. 
tors now living. 





Tue RerGn or Louis xt. By P. F. Wil. 
lert, M. A. New York: G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons. For sale by Gray, Baker & 
Co. Price, $1 


This little book gives the reader a con. 
nected, a clear, and a tolerably full ac. 
count of the events and the nature of q 
reign which left France a consolidated and 
powerful nation, fully prepared for the 
part she was destined to play in the great 
struggles of the next century. Many dis. 
tinguished authors have written long and 
complete accounts of this part of French 
history, but there are many who cannot 
obtain these large works, and to those this 
little volume will be especially acceptable, 





LABRADOR SKETCHES.—In a series of 
sketches, thirty-two in number, the artist 
has brought out so vividly the barren and 
desolate scenery of Labrador, that we can 
honestly say we do not long to go there 
on our next summer’s vacation. The 
sketches are well drawn, and to lovers of 
coast scenery they cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and instructive. A good map of 
the eastern coast of Labrador, taken from 
the British Admiralty and United States 
surveys is also given. 

The above are called “Pen and Ink 
Sketches of the Coast and Harbors of Lab- 
rador,”’ by Geo. E. Gladwin. Worcester, 
Mass.: Geo. E. Gladwin. $3. 


Tue “National Quarterly Review,” u- 
der the editorship of David A. Gorton, D. 
D., shows no decline from the high posi- 
tion it had won under the care of the late 
Edward I. Sears, D. D. 

The October number, now before us, 
has a very able article on *“The Civil and 
Military Administration of Gen. Grant,” 
which, while not antagonistic, certainly 
finds less in Gen. Grant to admire than is 
usually credited to him. The other arti- 
cles are, ‘‘The Influence of Caste on Wes- 
tern Enrope,” “German Novels and Nov- 
elists,” part second ; ‘“‘Oriental Christian- 
ty,” “Harriet Martineau,” ““Odd Customs 
in Old Families,”’ and the usual amount of 
notices and criticism. The subscription 
price is $5 a year. Single numbers, $1 25. 
New York: David A. Gorton & Co. 





Books Received. - 

From J. R. Osgood & Co: “The Story 
of Avis,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
$1 50. ‘Underbrush,” by Jas. T. Fields. 
$1 25. Holmes’ Poems, househeld edi- 
tion. $2. “Household Education,” by 
Harriet Martineau. $1. “Biology,” by 
Rev. Joseph Cook. $1 50. “Choice Au- 
tobiographies,” 3 Vols., $150 each. “‘Ti- 
tian,”’ 50c. 

From the Catholic Publication Society 
Co.: “Miscellanies and the Independence 
of the Holy See,” by Archbishop Man- 
ning. $2. 

From Estes & Lauriat: ‘Our Common 
Insects,” by A. S. Packard, Jr. $1 50. 
“Forbidden Fruit,” from the German of 
Hacklauder. $1 50. 

From Roberts Bros.: ‘The French Hu- 
morists,’’ by Walter Besant. $2. 





Littell’s Living Age for the weck ent- 
ing October 13, contains the beginning 
aserial by the author of that charming 
story “Patty,” besides the usual amount 
of other interesting and valuable matter. 
A new volume began with October. Pub- 
lished by Littell & Gay, Boston. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 

Jas. R. Osgood & Co. will publish the 
first volume of their ‘“‘Art-Biography Se- 
ries” soon, which promises to be the most 
successful of their late announcements. 
The series will include the lives of some 
thirty artists, prepared by Mr. M. F. 
Sweetser, who wrote the excellent guide 
pooks published by this house, and who 
has the best facilities and qualifications for 
this work. The first volume, on ‘“Titian,” 
contains, in 160 pages, a table of contents, 
Life of Titian, list of his pictures with 
their location, and an excellent index. The 
size is that of the “Little Classics,’? and 
the price only 50 cents per volume. Ra- 
phael, Murillo, and Durer will be the next 
of the series in the order named. 

The second of the ‘Autobiographical 
Series” will be **Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
and Thomas Ellwood,” in one volume, to 
be published soon, At the same time they 
will issue the new editions of Mr. John J. 
Piatt’s ‘Western Windows,” and ‘‘Land- 
marks.” These volumes received the 
highest praise when first published. Har- 
pers’ Magazine declared “his poetry as 
pure in expression as it is life-like in de- 
scription and elevated in sentiment”; and 
of “Western Windows” James Russell 
Lowell wrote in the North American Re- 
view: ‘In his general choice of subjects, 
and mode of treating them, we find a na- 
tive sweetness and humanity, a domestic- 
ity of sentiment, that is very attractive. 
Whoever likes simple thoughts and feel- 
ings simply expressed as much as we do 
will like this book.” 

Rev. Joseph Cook’s “Lectures on Biol- 
ogy” have reached a sixth edition; Miss 
Howard’s ‘One Year Abroad”’ a third edi- 
tion, and the orders are still ahead of the 
supply; and Rev. T. Starr King’s “Chris- 
tianity and Humanity,” a second edition. 
The last-named volume, it is said, owes its 
publication to the liberality of a Boston 


gentleman, a great admirer of Mr. King, 
who advanced the funds for its compila- 
tion and publication. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. will soon issue 
under their own name “Tales of Ancient 
Greece,” by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A,, 
late scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. This work, which is now in its 
third edition, was originally published by 
the Longmans of London, and has been 
received with unbounded favor in Eng- 
land. 

Coleridge and Keats, in two volumes, 
will form the October issue in the new 
Riverside Edition of the British Poets; 
Burns in one volume, in the November 
issue, and Byron in five volumes, to be is- 
sued in December. 

The publishers of the Atlantic Monthly 
have added to “The Atlantic Portraits” a 
beautiful life-size portrait of John G. 
Whittier. Itis the work of Mr. J. E. Ba- 
ker, the artist who made the companion 
portraits of Bryant and Longfellow, and 
is an excellent likeness. It is supplied to 
subscribers of the Adlantic for one dollar, 
and they will never have a better opportu- 
nity to secure so valuable a picture. 

The Biography of Alfred De Musset, 
(Roberts Bros.) makes a very attractive 
Volume of over 300 pages, and is a most 
ardent and affectionate defense, by a lov- 
ing brother, of the immoral, vain, and 
wasted life of a brilliant and talented man. 
“A model,” says the translator, “in many 
Tespects, of what a biography ought not 
tobe.” ‘But who would care t6 read a 
brother’s memorial of a life so brief and 
troubled, a nature so richly endowed and 
in many ways so winning if it were dis- 
Passionate?” And herein the very charm 
of the book lies; he admits his brother’s 
faults, but claims that he was generous 


and handsome, and that his talents cover- 
ed all his moral obliquity, which indeed in 
the eyes of a Frenchman does not ameunt 
to sin. The volume will be found most 
delightful reading. : 

Messrs. Griggs & Co. promise a new 
book entitled ‘‘Echoes from Mist Land,” 
being a prose reproduction of the famous 
Nibelungen Lied. It isa work,which will 
be enjoyed by that entertaining person, 
the general reader, and prove of special 
value to all interested in the hero days of 
the past. 

Messrs. Griggs & Co. have sold as many 
as 60,000 copies of Prof. Matthews’ works, 
a sale almost unprecedented we believe in 
the annals of belles lettres. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon have 
ready the new volume of that industrious 
writer, Richard A. Proctor. It will form 
alarge octavo, issued under the title of 
‘*Myths and Marvels of Astronomy,” and 
will treat of such topics as Astrology, 
The Religion of the Great Pyramid, Swe- 
denborg’s Visions of the Other World, 
Suns in Flames, Comets as Portents, The 
Lunar Hoax, Astronomical Paradoxes, 
Astronomical Myths, the Origin of the 
Constellation Figures, &c. All that Mr. 
Proctor writes, however fanciful, is based 
on sound scientific knowledge, and he is 
an exceptional instance of an author who 
while making each year important contri- 
butions to the science of astronomy, has 
done perhaps more than any other writer 
to popularize its study among unscientific 


ersons. The same publishers have near- 
: or anovel by Dutton Cook, under 
the title of **Doubleday’s Children,” which 
is making a very favorable impression in 
England. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, 
present the following: 

**Cassell’s New Illustrated Catalogue for 
1877,” containing over 100 exquisite en- 
gravings by eminent artists, and forming 
in itself a fine-art volume worthy of a 
place on every art lover’s table. Royal 
4to, 64 pp., $f. 

“Goldsmith’s Poems,”’ and ‘‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield.”” Cheaper edition. With 
108 illustrations. Royal 8vo, 378 pp., cloth 
$2 50, full giit sides and edges $3, 

“Dictionary of Cookery.” With nu- 
merous engravings and full-page colored 
plates, containing about 9,000 recipes, 
1178 pp., royal 8vo, half roxburgh, $6 50. 

“Common Sense Papers on Cooking.” 
By A.G. Payne. With illustrations. F 
cap 8vo, 256 pp., cloth, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“Great Painters of Christendom.” By 
J. Forbes Robinson. With many illustra- 
tions. Royal 4to, 448 pp., cloth, full gilt 
sides and edges, $20. 

“Hlustrations of English Religion.” By 
Prof. Henry Morley. Being Vol. 2 of Cas- 
sell’s Library of English Literature. Il- 
lustrated throughout with engravings from 
original manuscript, &c. Extra crown 
4to, 448 pp., cloth, $5. 

Tue articles in “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ for October, that have best pleased 
us, are the Hon. W. E. Gladstone’s essay 
on **The Color-Sense”—or rather lack of 
it—in Homer; Prof. J. A. Froude’s fifth 
paper on “The Life and Times of Thomas 
Becket,”’ in which the death of the arch- 
bishop is graphically sketched; the spir- 
ited protest of Prof. Sidney Colvin against 
the so-called restoration of old buildings, 
and the review of Archbishop Trench’s 
poems, by Frederic W. H. Myers. The 
“Modern Symposium” is finished, and 
other articles ot value are given. 

This review should have a wide circula- 
tion among cultured people, now that it 
can be had from the authorized agents in 
New York, the Wilmer & Rogers News 





Co., at nine dollarsa year. ‘This company 


are also agents for the ‘Contemporary 
Review,” and receive subscriptions and 
orders for all periodicals published in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 





The great book, which will be the suc- 
cess and sensation in the highest literary 
circles, will be the Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner, already announced. The 
work will be in two volumes, octavo, with 
two newly engraved likenesses. Begin- 
ning with an account ‘of his ancestry, his 
grand-father and father, the Senator’s boy- 
hood and education at the Boston Latin 
School, Harvard College and Law School, 
are traced from abundant materials. Sev- 
sral of his letters, and those of his father, 
describing him in his youth, are given, as 
well as an account of his intimacy with 
Judge Story and Prof. Greenleaf ; his visit 
to Washington in 1834, and his attendance 
on the United States Supreme Court and 
Senate, where he heard Webster, Calhoun 
and Clay. His early professional life, as 
the partner of George S. Hillard, with 
Theophilus Parsons, Rufus Choate, Hor- 
ace Mann, P. W. Chandler, and other em- 
inent lawyers as office neighbors: his 
friendships, at this time, with Longfellow, 
Felton, and Dr. Lieber, are described. 
Over 300 pages are filled with an account 
of his remarkable career in Europe during 
his visit in 1838-40, the materials being de- 
rived from his journal and letters, cover- 
ing his attendance on the French courts 
and the famous schools of Paris; his visit 
to England and his intimacy with all the 
literati of the time; his studies in Italy 
and his life in Germany; his professional 
career after his return in 1840, and the sub- 
jects which engaged his attention and di- 
rected his course up to the time of the de- 
livery of his oration on ‘The True Grand- 
eur of Nations,” July 4, 1845,—all receive 
full attention. 

Messrs. Roberts Bros., Boston, will have 
these volumes ready Nov. 1. 


IOWA. 


Official Department. 


—_— 


BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Edtiors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. Unless the by-laws of the board 
decide otherwise, a person is not 
elected without receiving the major- 
ity of all the votes cast. By special 
order of the board, plurality will 
elect. 

2. Public records are public prop- 
erty, and they are open to inspection 
at any time by any citizen. No pub- 
lic officer can refuse examination? of 
the records; but heis their custodian. 
and being charged with their safe- 
keeping, he may maintain their pos- 
session. 

3. The party doing damage to 
school property is responsible for the 
same. The teacher is bound to exer- 
cise reasonable care to protect and 
preserve school property, and failing 
to do so may be held liable for dama- 
ges sustained. 

4, The district township is bound 
by the contract of a sub-director, 
when made according to instructions 
by the board. XXXV. Iowa, p. 364. 

5. If the electors, at the district 
township meeting on the second Mon- 
day in March, direct that any addi- 
tional branches shall be taught in any 
or all of the schools in the district 











township, their action is mandatory, 


and the board are bound to endeavor 
in good faith to fulfill the wishes of 
the electors. Failing to do so, the 
board can be compelled by manda- 
mus to show reason why they have 
not complied with the request of the 
electors. 

6. All residents between 5 and 21 
are to be enumerated. Whether a 
student at college is a bona fide resi- 
dent at that place or not, depends 
upon the facts. If he has a home else- 
where, to which he expects to return, 
his temporary residence at the col- 
lege will not entitlefhim to be num- 
bered with the school population. 

7. At the annual meeting in March, 
the electors; may vote to transfer 
money in the school house fund unap- 
propriated, to the other funds, or to 
either. See section 1717, clause 2. 
Any other mingling of funds is a vio- 
lation of law. e 

8. If the public, with the knowl- 
edge of the owner of land, has claim- 
ed and continuously exercised the 
right of using the same fora public 
highway, for a period equal to that 
fixed by the statute for the limitation 
of real actions, a complete right to 
the highway thereby becomes estab- 
lished against the owner, unless it 
appears that such use was by favor, 
leave, or mistake. XXII. lowa, p. 
457. 

“Under the Iowa statute of limita- 
tions, ten years’ use of a highway by 
the public, under a claim of right, 
will bar the owner of the soil.” XIX. 
Iowa, p. 123. 

9. During the pendency of an ap- 
peal, all matters must remain in statu 
quo, and this can be enforced by writ 
of injunction. Also, during such 
time, no opinion relating to the case 
will be given to interested parties, by 
this department. 

10. The approval of the teacher’s 
contract by the president is a manda- 
tory act, which he cannot refuse to 
perform, unless the contract is drawn 
at variance with instructions from 
the board, or otherwise violates law. 

11. If the boundary between an in- 
dependent district and a district 
township is the line of the civil town- 
ship, it cannot be changed. But if 
the independent district includes a 
portion of a civil township, the re- 
mainder of which constitutes a dis- 
trict township, the boundaries can be | 
changed. 

Des Morngs, Iowa, 1877. 











Help for the weak, nervous and debili- 
tated. Chronic and painful disease cured 
without medicine. Electric Belts and 
other appliances, all about them, and how 
to distinguish the genuine from the spu- 
rious. Book, with full particulars, mailed 
free. Address Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., 
292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. x7 eomly 





QUEER, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
the name, ‘* Globe Shoe Store,”’ but then 
they have the reputation of giving more 
goods for the money at 805 Franklin ave- 
nue than any other place on the “globe. 





Ir will pay to remember that $2 50 
buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco side 
lace shoe at the Globe’ Shoe Store, 805 





Franklin avenue. 
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LinEts. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and al! points in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 

Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all points in Northern Llinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 

Chicago, St- Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
Green Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
fioughton, Hancock and the Lake Superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 


{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and 1s the only one 

assing between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 
Forest. Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
nosha and Milwaukee. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. : 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Vhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
die Routes for all points Kast and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. R. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco oflice, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket oflices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’| Pass. Ag’t. x-lc 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield.; 


Chicago'to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


wPrElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wPrBaggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


"J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-3 12 : E 


INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS. 





CENTREVILLE HicH SCHOOL, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear Sir: 

Somewhat more than two years ago, we 
purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothic 
Desks. Weare greatly pleased with them. Not 
only do they admirably economize space, and 
sustain the back of the pupil by their peculiar 
and judicious construction on physiological 
principles, but there is one quality of whichI 
would particularly bear record—their indestruc- 
tibility. Not one breakage has occurred among 
themall. Success to them and to your enter- 
prise in Texas, is our invocation. 

Very truly yours, 
PROF. C. P. McCROHAN. 


Wabash Railway ! 


2 FAST TRAINS DAILY. 2 





8 to {2 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


1¥Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 


—fO— 
Buffalo, Niagara Fa s, 
and all Eastern Cities. 





Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sixth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
so at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 
All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
19-9¢ 


CB& OR RK. 


Leading Railroad of the West 





GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Robert Marris, President, Chicago. 

W. B. Strong, Gen. Supt. sag 

A. A. Hobart, Supt. Trains and Stations, Chi- 

cago. 

Sam’! Powell, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. Chicago 

C. W.Smith, General Freight Agent, sid 

Henry Starring, Gen. Baggage Agt., ” 
Galesburg Division. 

H. Hitchcock, Division Supt., Galesburg. 

D. J. Chase, Master Transportation ‘‘ 

R. W. Miles, Div. Fr. and Pass. Agt., Quincy. 

ST. LOUIS DIVISION. 

N. J.T. Dana, Division Supt., Rock Island. 

E. Ryder, Master Transportation, oe 

G. L. Carman, Div. Fr. & Pass. Agt., ‘‘ 


The Chicago, nn ee & Quincy Railroad is 
universally acknowledged to be the Leading 
Railroad in the West, if indeed it has any equals 
in the United States. Nopains or expense have 
been spared to anticipate the wants of the trav- 
eling public. The road-bed, bridges, &., are 
first class; trains are supplied with all the mod- 
ern improvements for the comfort and safety of 
its patrons. Pussengers ticketed to any portion 
of the country, north, south, east and west 

Freight transported poemeny and with care, at 
reasonable rates. The C. B. & Q. Road having 
obtained control of the St. L. R. I. &C. Road 

are now as fast as practicable putting that road 
in first-class order. Don’t neglect to study 
your own interest when you want to travel or 
ship freight. The old and reliable C.B. &Q 





offers zn advantages possessed by no other line. 


‘ 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S, HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-4 11-3 





Higher Education for Ladies. 


PITTSBURG FEMALE COLLEGE 


Elegant Buildings. Eight Depart- 
ments. Twenty-three Teachers. 


Ten teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the college. Charges less than any 
school in the United States, affording equal ad- 
vantages and accommodations. Fall term opens 
Sept.5. Send to Rev. I. C. Pershing, D. D., 
Pittsburg, Pa., for catalogue. 10-9 1011 





MOMNTICHLL:O 


€ 9 & ! 
Ladies’ Seminary! 
The next term will commence Sept. 13. The 
popularity and usefulness of this institution are 
well known to the public. All its arrangements 
for instruction and physical and social comforts 
are of a high order, and the Board of Instruction 
complete. Those desiring to secure rooms 
shouldapply early. Catalogues will be sent on 
application to Miss H. N. Haskell, Principal, 
Godtrey, Madison county, Ill. 10-9 11-8 


KENTUCKY NORMAL SCHOOL 
CARLISLE, KENTUCKY. 








Fifth year commences September 4, 1877. 
There are three regular courses sustained. 


Preparatory, Elementary and 
Scientific. A Diploma from 
either course equivalent to 
State certificate. 


Tuition, $10 per session. Board, in private 
families, $3 00 to $3 50 per week. 


Correspondence desired, and catalogues sent 
on application. 10-9¢ 


NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 
Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
and elegant in variety of color, that you have 
only to see them, toorder. We send a package 
for 25 cents to any address post paid. 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 
seats, when they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 
mos. Send stamp for grand illustrated cata- 
logue. W.M. KOHL, 313 Locust st., St. Louis. 
N APLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
1 Ladies. Established 1863. a thorough 
graduate course, The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address Prof 
D. 8. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-11 


MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity 
every year. 

And for health, comfort, ana 
style, is acknowledged the best 
article of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobber- 
and retailers. Beware of imi 

tations and infringements. 

‘ Manufactured solely by 

FOY &HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


py gaorns 
DVERTISING AGENTS 


| N86 W. FOURTH SZ 
ow. CINCINNATI Os 
IMATES — SEND 

















































— EST FOR 
FURNISHED FREE. MANUALS 


SP LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAITLWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, ° New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
te Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In187l 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.; 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a@ paying basis for railroad managers. 

It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market 
10-2 12 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 








704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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KANSAS ENDORSEMENTS, 
0f the Patent Gothic Desks and Seats. 





STATE OF KANSAS, Department of Public Instruction, } 
Topeka, Kansas. - 


J.B. Merwin, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. : 

Dear Sir—Your New Patent Gothic Desk, with the Curved Folding Slat 
Seat is a model of beauty, strength, comfort and convenience. It is the 
best style of furniture for the school room, and leaves little room for im- 
provement. Yours very truly, H. D. McCARTY, 

Superintendent Public Instruction, State of Kansas. 
Orrice County Supt. Pustic Instruction, 
Freponi4, Wilson County, Kansas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Dear Sir—I have lately been permitted to examine your New Patent 
Gothic Desks, with curved back, curved folding slat seat, etc., and must say 
that for durability, elegance and ease, I believe them to exceed anything I 
have seen in school furniture. Hoping they may find their way into every 
school house in Southern Kansas. not yet furnished with desks, I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, S.W. BURKE, County Supt. Public Schools. 


J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. Loneton, Kansas. 
Dear Sir—The New Patent Gothic Desk with curved folding slat seat, man- 
ufactured by you, has been on exhibition and in use at our institute, and I 
do not hesitate to pronounce it perfect in strength and durability. I ear- 
nestly recommend its use in all the schools in this country. Very respect- 
fally yours, R. S. CATLIN, County Supt., Howard County, Kansas. 


Orrice County Supt. Montcomery Coeunry, 
J.B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. : INDEPENDENCE, Kansas. 


Dear Sir—After a close examination of your New Patent Gothic Desk, I 
cannot but lend my testimony to its strength, beauty, and perfect comfort. 
In my opinion it is not equaled by any desk now offered to the public. 

Respectfully yours, N. BASS, 
County Superintendent, Montgomery County. 


DESKS 





TEACHERS’ 





No. 304. 


And everything else needed in a school room. Address 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


2 


Another Strong Hndorsement. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools : 

River Srve Instirute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a splen- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oghly testing them—that 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size 4. Size 3. 


Size 5. 


is the dest desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
ther—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and they cer- 
tainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one else 
I know of engaged in supplying schools. 


Very truly yours. JAS. R. MALONE, 


President River Side Institute. 


{For circulars and price lists, address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Lquis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 


1a PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. A 
Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 





Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 
Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is to be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


SEconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


ef pe 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight, Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
ears since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 
oard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in ——— our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may sore suger c 


LADE.’’ 
It will Last Ten Years. 
3Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboard Erasers, and everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


. J. B. MERWIN, 





704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW 6 INCH GLOBES. 











SS a, 


Wood Stand, Plain, Hemisphere Five Inch Globes, | Wood Stand, Plain, Hemisphere 6 Inch Globes, 
No. 70. Price, $3 50. No. 75. Price, $3 50. 6 Inch Globes, No. 62. Price, $5. , No. 66. Price, $5. 











New Hight Inch Clobes. 


The Eight-Inck Globes are conve- 
nient for measurement, being 1,000 a 
miles to every inch on the surface. 





24 meridians are represented which 
make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 


They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro- 
vided with horizons, are movable on 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examination 
of Southern hemispheres. 





pene oe Y (re hs 
Low Bronzed Stand, complete. Hinged Case, for Globes. Low Wood Stand, With Compass, 
{n case. No. 45. Price, $15. In case. No. 47. Price, $17. 


We farnish an elegant New Style “Hinged Case” that can be fastened to the wall, forming a Book and Apparatus Case, with all 8 and 12inch Globes. 





New Twelve Inch Clobes, 


Showing all the latest Political Divisions, Mountain Chains and Deserts, 
according to the latest discoveries, &c. 

1st. Outlines of natural and political divisions are distinctly given. 

2d. Ocean Currents are represented. 

3d. Parts representing water are colored blue, which, besides making a 
better looking Globe, prevents their showing signs of wear, even after long 
use. 


4th. They are made of papier mache, and covered with a composition 
ie cannot be easily dented orfbroken. They are impervious to water, and 





when soiled may be cleaned with a damp cloth or sponge. 
Cases furnished which open (see cut above) when globe is in use, but 
close and are locked, preserving the globe from dust or wear for years. 








Low hey nee sr in case, Low a a in case, with Compass. Tripod Stnad. No. 20. Price, $35 
Library Clobes, {2, 18, and 30 inches in Diameter, on Handsome Carved. Wainut Stands, $50 to $150 each. For 

Clobes. Maps,-.Charts, ‘Liquid Slating, and everything else needed in a school room, address with stamp for price 

List and Circulars. s@~Please order by numbers. <a J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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